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The results of five projects are presented in this 
report. Project 1, "An Exemplary First Grade Reading Program," 
attempted to establish an exemplary first grade reading program over 
a two-year period. The first year involved grouping as opposed to 
non-grouping. The second year a non-graded primary was established. 
The findings indicated that the non-graded program was successful in 
individualizing instruction. Project 2, "An Exemplary Special 
Education Work Center," involved educable mentally retarded students 
in real-life situations similar to ones the children would encounter 
in adult life. The findings indicated that students achieved 
approximately 78 percent of the individual behavioral objectives 
written for them. Project 3, "An Exemplary Lower Elementary Reading 
Project," was designed to increase the reading ability of 
disadvantaged students in a black elementary school. In project 4, 
"Warren Science Project," the objectives were to increase the science 
achievement of the laboratory groups as compared to the control 
groups, to show that the attitude scores of the laboratory group were 
higher than those of the control groups, and to show that the 
laboratory group exhibited a greater preference for science. Project 
5, "An Examplary In-Service Program for Improving Classroom 
Instruction," was designed to evaluate curriculum materials. (ffF) 
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PROJECT ABSTRACT 



TITLE OF PROJECT . Crossett No. 1 - 

An Exemplary First Grade Reading Program 

TARGET POPULATION First Grade Students NUMBER SERVED 750 



PARAGRAPH DESCRIPTION 

The purpose of the Crossett Reading project was to attempt to esta- 
blish an exemplary first grade reading program. A part of the study the 
first year involved grouping as opposed to non -grouping. The second year, 
"based on first year results, a non-graded primary ms established. The 
second part of the study over the two year period involved an in-depth study 
of different approaches to reading for beginning students. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

For the first year of operation the major objectives of the Crossett 
project involved an in-depth study of grouping as opposed to non-grouping. 
As a result of the first year of study Crossett decided to non-grade their 
primary. For the first year of the project an in-depth study of different 
approaches to reading was also attempted. At the end of the first year of 
operation results indicated that a more thorough study needed to be made of 
the correlated language arts approach to reading. 

ACTIVITIES TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 

For the first year of operation one school served as the control school 
Children in this school were not grouped but the children in the other three 
schools were ability grouped. Four different approaches to reading were 
tried in the classrooms. Teachers had several hours of in-service training. 

For the second year of the study the teachers were involved in the 
activities necessary for non-grading the primary grades. Three schools 
did a more thorough study of a correlated language arts approach to. read- 
ing. Each teacher received many hours of in-service to help her to get 
the most out of the reading program she was using as her basic. 

EVALUATION STRATEGY 

Fi rst Year . Students were pre-tested with the Harrison Stroud Reading 
Readiness Profile. Students in the experimental groups were homogeneously 
grouped and assigned materials from either SRA Lift -Off, Open Court 
Correlated Language Arts or Macmiilan Basal Reading Program. 

Comparisons were made between homogeneously grouped and heterogeneously 
grouped classes by means of t-test, FPA, Open Court and Macmiilan classes 
v;ex*e compared by a series of t-test to determine significance of differences 
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Students were pre -tested with the Harrison Stroud Reading Readiness 
Test the first week of school. Three of four elementary schools were desig- 
nated as experimental schools and supplied with a correlated language arts 
reading program (Open Court). The fourth elementary school was designated 
as the control school and supplied with a basal reading program (Macmillan) . 
The first grade students were post-tested in the Spring of 1972 with the 
California Reading Test and on writing skills and attitude comparisons of 
reading achievement was made by an analysis of covariance with the Harrison 
Stroud scores as covariates. Attitudes and writing skills scores were com- 
pared by an independent t-test. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS 

F irst Year . No differences between the experimental and control classes 
were dotained. Ability grouping did not provide any advantage in student 
achievement. No significant differences were found in reading materials. 

Second Year . The experimental group had .significantly higher reading 
achievement in vocabulary, reading- comprehension and total reading. The 
experimental students also had significantly higher attitudes and writing 
skills. The first grade students in a correlated language arts program did 
significantly better in all evaluated areas than did first grade students in 
the basal reading- program. The non-graded program was found to be successful 
in individualizing instruction. 
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PROJECT ABSTRACT 



TITLE OP PROJECT ; Crossett Mo.. 2 

An Exemplary Special Education Uork Center 

TARGET POPULATIO N Educable Mentally Retarded NUMBER SERVED 89 

PARAGRAPH DESCRIPTION 

This project involved students in real-life situations similar to ones 
these children will encounter as adults. Academics were taught in the 
classroom then applied in the work center. The teachers wrote individual 
"behavioral objectives for each child, resulting in more thorough planning 
and evaluation. 

IMOJR OBJECTIVES 

Improve the childs self -concept. 

Enable the child to interact successfully with' others. 
Help the child obtain and manage, mth limited supervision, 

materials and money. 
Enable the child to progress academically according to his 

mental expectancy. 

ACTIVITIES TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 

1. In-service training with special education teachers* 

2. Student participation in work center. 
3* Christmas program and bazaar. 

EVALUATION STRATEGY 

Students -were given behavioral checklists -which were developed . 
by the staff. Each item marked 'no" was considered to indicate a definite 
individual need in a skills area. Behavioral objectives -were "written by 
the -teacher for each student in an area "where a rf no i: response occurred on 
the checklist. Percentages of objective achieved -were calculated and 
summarized. Students were also given the tfide Range Achievement Test as 
a pre- and post-test to determine achievement gains. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS 

Students achieved appro ximately 78$ of the individual behavioral ob- 
jectives written for them. 

Students gained an average of 3 months in reading on 1 the Wide Range 
Achievement Test. They gained an average of 3.k months in spelling and an 
average of 7.6 months in arithmetic. Teachers gained in their skill of 
writing more realistic behavioral objectives for the individual child. 
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PROJECT ABSTRACT 



TITLE OP PROJECT Parkdale 

. An Exemplary Lower Elementary Reading Project 

TARGET POPULATION Lower Elementary Students HMBER SERVED 89 



PARAGRAPH DESCRIPTION 

The Parkdale Reading Project 17a s designed to increase the reaa':^' 
ability of disadvantaged students in a black elementary school. The ele- 
mentary school was composed of grades 1-k. The students were divided into 
tvo matched groups on a non-graded basis. One gronp studied the Macmillan 
Basic Reading Program and one group studied the Open irt Correlated 
Language Arts Program; 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES 



The general objective was to establish an exemplary lower elementary 
reading program in a predominantly Hegro School in Southeast Arkansas. 

Specific Objectives : 

A. Experimental classes ir V\uding firsts second, third, 
and fourth .jrade studerv will achieve at least one full 
grade level in reading after receiving instruction with 
Open Court instructional materials as measured by pre- 

. *aiid post-testing. 

B. Experimental classes will show a greater increase in 
reading skills than the control group after receiving 
instruction with Open Court materials as measured by 
pre- and post -tests. 

ACTIVITIES TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 

Each teacher received all of the materials that was considered by the 
publishing companies to be necessary for success with their reading program. 
Ample amounts of readiness materials were also available. Regular in-service 
training was conducted to show the teachers how to best utilize all of the 
reading materials at her disposal. The teachers also were able to attend 
training workshops that were conducted by consultants from the publishing 
companies. Library books were made available to help create an interest in 
students to want to read better. 
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EVALUATION STRATEGY 

Students were divided into beginning first grade and into level two 
reading which included second year first graders, second graders, third 
graders and fourth graders. These were then assigned to Macmillan or 
Open Court classes on a matching basis according to Harrison Stroud Reading 
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Readiness or SRA Achievement pre-test scores. Students were post -tested 
in May on the SRA Achievement Test. Scores were compared- for Level 1 
and Level 2 groups by an analysis of covariance. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS 

First Year . No significant differences existed. 

Second Year . Level I students in the Open Court group had signifi- 
cantly create r achievement than the ife.cmillan group. Open Court beginning 
first graders gain approximately 3 months more thar the Macmillan Group. 

Level II groups were not significantly different. 
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PROJECT ABSTRACT 

TITLE OF PROJECT Warren Science Project . 

TARGET POPULATION 5th 8: 6th Grade Science Students N UMBER SERVED 535 

PARAGRAPH DESCRIPTION 

The Warren Science Project represents an exemplary science program for 
Southeast Arkansas. The project provided laboratory facilities and equip- 
ment for fifth and sixth grade students. The project also allowed students 
some free time in the laboratory for the pursuit of individual interests. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

To significantly increase the science achievement of the laboratory 
groups as compared to the control group as measured by the Metropolitan 
Science Achievement Test. j 

To show that the attitudes of the laboratory group was significantly 
higher than the attitudes of la control group. 



The laboratory groups wdlll exhibit a significantly greater preference 



for science than the control 



groups. 



ACTIVITIES TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 



Teachers received in-service training in two hour sessions every week 
to assist them in coordinating the laboratory with the textbook series. 
Students in the experimental groups used the laboratory two or three times 
each week. Many laboratory sessions were unstructured allowing each student 
to pursue areas of special interest. 

EVALUATION STRATEGY 



Students were- divided into two categories, high and low achievers and 
then randomly assigned to high experimental and control and to low experi- 
mental and low control. Students were pre-tested on science achievement 
with the Metropolitan Science Achievement Test and on attitudes and pre- 
ference for science with staff developed instruments. ' Students were post - 
tested in May, and groups were compared by means of t -tests to determine 
the significance of difference. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS 

First Year . No significant difference in student achievement existed 
between experimental and control classes. 

Second Year . Students in the experimental groups exhibited signifi- 
cantly higher attitude scores than the control groups. Experimental student 
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exhibited a greater preference for science than the control groups. Only- 
one experimental section had a significantly higher science achievement 
at the end of the year. Experimental students showed greater retention 
of subject matter than control groups from May to September. Black stu- 
dents in experimental groups showed significartly higher attitudes than 
those in the control groups. 
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PROJECT ABSTRACT 



TITLE OF PROJECT Lake Village 

An Exemplary In-Service Program for Improving Classroom Instruction 

TARGET POPULATION NUMBER SERVED 



PARAGRAPH DESCRIPTION 

The project was designed to promote systematic evaluation and revision 
of curriculum materials and instructional methods for the improvement of 
classroom instruction through the utilization of the Evaluative Procedure 
for Innovative Curriculum (EPIC) Model. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

A. Teachers and administrators will learn to develop and write 
behavioral objectives through instruction based on the EPIC 
model for evaluation as measured by pre- and post-tests con- 
structed by and administered EPIC Consultants. 

B. Students enrolled in English (grades ^-9) will increase 
learning at least one grade level with the interim between 
pre- and post -testing. After receiving instruction based on 
behavi orally stated objectives. For reporting purposes the 
SRA Achievement Test Trill be used to measure the increase 

in learning. 

C. Students enrolled in Social Studies (Grades *J~9) will increase 
learning at least one grade level with the interim between 
pre- and post-testing, a:fter receiving instruction based on 
behaviorally stated objectives. 

D. Students enrolled in English (grades 10-12) will increase 
their learning at least one grade level with the interim 
between pre- and post-testing, after receiving instruction 
based on behaviorally stated objective?. 

E. Students enrolled in Social Studies (grades 10-12) will in- 
crease their learning at least one grade level or an equiva- 
lency with the interim between pre- and post-testing, after 
receiving instruction based on behaviorally written objectives. 

F. Students enrolled in Business Education classes (grades 10-12) 
vail increase learning sufficiently, after receiving instruc- 
tion based on behaviorally stated objectives, to make passing 
grade s . 



IN- 



ACTIVITIES TC ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 

Teachers received 18 hours of pre-school in-service training from 
Dr. Richard Powell of EPIC. Tito hour in-service workshops were conducted 
each month by the SAESC Research & Evaluation coordinator. Teachers 
wrote behavioral objectives^ measured student achievement specified in 
the objectives and used the results in writing new objectives. 

EVALUATION STRATEGY 

Teachers were pre-tested prior to the pre-school workshop and post- 
tested at the end to determine those who had scorea 70$. Students were 
pre- and post-tested on the SRA or ITED to determine the grade level gain. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS 

Teachers successfully learned tc v-rite objectives. Objective B and 
C were not achieved for grades 5-9. Objective C was achieved in grade k. 
Tenth through twe 1th grade students <??d increase at least one grade 
level in English and Social Studies, iinety-five percent of students 
in Business Education passed typing. 



NARRATIVE 

I. Project Summary By Year 



Crossett No. 1 
An Exemplary First Grade Reading Program 



First Year . Experimental classes were classes that had their student*? 
ability grouped. Control classes were heterogeneous ly grouped. 
1. Objectives : 



Objective A: 



Objective B: 



Objective C: 



Objective D: 



Students in experimental groups will "be able to 
enter, the first grade instructional!, program., 
after receiving readiness instruction, sooner 
than students in the control groups as indicated 
by checklists and teachers' records. 

The number of repeaters in the experimental groups 
will be less than the number of repeaters in the 
control group, after receiving instruction, as 
indicated by teachers' records at the end of the 
school year. 

Students in one of the experimental groups re- 
ceiving instruction from SRA Lift -Off basal 
. series will achieve at a higher grade level than 
matched students from the control school as 
indicated by the California Reading Test (Form W). 

Students grouped in the experimental schools and 
receiving instruction with Open Court Basal 
materials will achieve at a higher grade level 
than matched students from the control school 
as indicated by the California Reading Test (Form 



2. Activities : 

The activities to achieve all objectives were the same. 
Experimental and control teachers were monitored by the SAESC 
Reading Specialist. An Open Court representative conducted a 
workshop with the Open Court first grade teachers. The consul- 
tant also visited in the classroom. The Macmillan teachers were 
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involved in a pre-school Macmilian workshop. Monthly in-service 
meetings were also conducted by the SAESC Reading Specialist. 
Data : 

Open Court, SRA, Macmilian, and other programs were assigned 
to various levels in the experimental classes by Crossett adminis- 
trators and teachers. Teacher preference in programs prevented 
a random assignment of programs to levels, as the SAESC staff had 
preferred. Open Court, SPA, and Macmilian programs were also 
assigned to the control classes. 

All students were tested in August, 1970, and again in May, 
1971. The Harrison Stroud Reading Readiness .Composite Score was 
used to group students initially, and the California Reading Total 
score was used as a post-test criterion. The Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Composite Score was used as a back-up for the Harrison 
Stroud. 

Tests of significance were computed between experimental and 
control pre-test means and experimental and control post-test means. 

No significant difference existed between the time required 
for students in the experimental groups and. students in the control 
groups to enter the instructional program. 

All students were promoted to the second grade. The students 
in the Icr/dx quartile will start in the lower levels of the non- 
graded, program that Crossett is planning for next year. 

It was impossible to obtain matched students from Anderson, 
the control school, for every student in the SEA aiid Open Coiirt 
experimental classes because Anderson had only one SRA and one 
Open Court class and they did not match the experimental SfM and 



Open Court classes, therefore, l*or every student selected in the 
SRA control class a student with an equal Harrison Struxid ItearHne 
Readiness Composite Score was selected from one of the three 
experimental classes studying SRA.. This procedure allowed the 
matching of 21 students studying SRA materials under one teacher 
in the control school with 21 students studying SRA materials 
under three teachers in the experimental schools. 

Tests of significance were applied between experimental and 
control Harrison Stroud pre -test mean scores and experimental and 
control. California post-test mean scores. The pre-test t-statisti 
was 0.37 and the post-test t- statistic was 0*37* No significant 
difference resulted on either the pre-test or post-test mean 
scores. 

Ten control students studying Open Court under one teacher 
in Anderson School were matched with nine students studying Open 
Court under two teacher in experimental schools. 

Tests of significance were applied to the pre- and post-test 
data. The pre-test t-statistic was 0.15, not significant at the 
0.05 level, and the post-test t-statistic was 0.87, not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. A table summarizing these and additional 
data is presented in Table 1. 

In addition to the objectives set forth in the proposal; the 
SAESC staff proposed to determine if there might be any signifi- 
cant difference between residing achievement of students studying 
various materials at various levels of student ability. After 
having surveyed the material and student population in Crossett, 
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the following questions were asked: 

1. Could it be that SEA Lift-Off materials are "better 
than Open Court materials for students in Level I 
(top class in each school where students were homo- 
geneously grouped)? 

2. Could -it be that SEA. Lift-Off materials are better 
than Macmillan materials for Level II students 
(second highest class in each school where students 
were homogeneously grouped)? 

The SEA. classes were Matched with two Open Court classes on 
the basis of their Harrison Stroud Reading Readiness Composite 
Scores- The t-statistic was used to test for significance bet- 
ween the paired classes .and was not significant at the .05 level. 
California Reading tests were given in May, 1971, and a t -statistic 
was applied to test for significance betwee'n the paired classes. 
No significant differences occurred between the paired classes at 
the .05 level. These data are presented in Table 2 
Comments : 

Several intervening factors may have affected the results of 
the study. Fewer students were available in the control sC ~)ol thai?: 
in the experimental schools thus making it impossible to match all 
students in the experimental school with students in the control 
school. All control students could not be matched from the experi- 
mental classes due to the peculiarity of the assignment of materials 
to the various levels. 

Control school students were probably influenced by the . 
teacher variable more than those students from the experimental 
schools. For example there were twelve (12) experimental teachers* 
and only four control teachers in the project. 
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The movement of students from school to school, as families 
moved to new neighborhoods, may have affected the achievement of 
groups of students involved as teachers had to change their methods 
in order to help students who had "been studying different materials* 
No teachers were moved from the school in which they taught the 
previous year. This probably resulted in an inequitable distri- 
bution of teachers- Exceptions to proposed assignment procedures, 
to provide some degree of racial balance ^ caused the homogeneously 
assigned classes to have a wide range of Harrison Stroud pre-test 
scores* One experimental scl. >ol added a new first grade teacher 
at midyear, and students from the other first grade experimental 
classes were selected to fill this class. As a result, several 
experimental class means were affected. 

Much of the material for the Cros sett Reading Project arrived 
too late to be of maximum benefit to the students- The Open Court 
teachers did* not have the advantage of a pre- school workshop as 
did Macmillan teachers. Several teachers had student teachers in 
their rooms, and this must- have provided some advantage to young- 
sters in their classes. 
Second Year 

A. & B- Students in the experimental schools receiving instruction 
with the Open Court Correlated Language Arts Program mil achieve 
at a higher level than students from the control school using the 
Macmillan Basic Reading Program as indicated by the California 
Reading Test (form A). 

Teachers in both programs were trained in how to use their 
program properly. Each teacher had equal materials to work with 



and equal in-service training. 

Students in the experimental schools will achieve on or 
above 1.9 reading level ?.t the end of the school year 1971-72 with 
the exclusion of children with learning disabilities. '■>. 

Children with possible learning disabilities were given a 
WISC and several other tests by the school counselor. The only 
children excluded from the study were those who tested out as.ELIR's 

Students in the' escperimental schools will have a better atti- 
tude toward reading than those in the control school. 

An attitude inventory was administered to all first grade stu- 
dents in the program. Results of the inventory revealed a better 
attitude toward school and reading by studem,s in the experimental 
classes. * 

The non-graded program will be successful ,in individualizing 
instruction as measured by increased variations in student 
achievement scores. 

Student achievement scores for the end of the second year of 
operation were significantly higher tha,n scores for first year 
students at the end of the first year of operation. Specific re- 
sults can t-s found in the evaluation section. 

All project objectives were fully met in the Crossett first 
grade reading project. The following narrative includes additional 
analysis of some first year data followed by a description of the 
findings of the Crossett evaluation. Additional first year evalu- 
ation were conducted during the second year and are presented first 
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Additional Evaluation of First Year , Many factors about the 
first year reseaz'ch design were undesirable. For example, the use 
of t-tests for multiple comparisons is not statistically sound. 
The t-test is a strong test of significant differences when com- 
paring two groups but for comparisons of three groups the basic 
assumption of independence of comparisons is violated. This was 
the case in the comparison c'f the three sets of materials in the 
Cro'ssett Project's first '/ear. Based upon this, an evaluation was 
made comparing the results by the analysis of covariance. 

Due to the assignment of materials only the results of the 
Control school were suitable for the analysis of covariance. The 
pre-test scores were to be used as the covariates. For the homo- 
geneously grouped classes the regression coefficients were not 
homogeneous^ resulting in no possible analysis. 

Three classes from the control school were selected for analj 
sis. Tlris provided a- basis for comparing the' three programs - 
Open Court, MacmilJLan, and SRA. The three teachers were of approx 
imately equal ability and the three classes were heterogeneously 
grouped. 

Table 3 presents the pre-test means, raw score post-test 
means, adjtisted raw score post -test means, and adjusted grade 
equivalent means. Initially the "Hacmillan class was highest with 
a mean of 227-35; SRA. was second with a mean of 213. 19; and Open 
Court was lowest with a mean of 173.^-8. The unadjusted post- 
test raw score means showed Open Court highest with a mean of 
66,65; SEA second with a mean of 61.6? aaid Macmillan lowest with 
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a mean of 6l.oU. When these were adjusted the Open Court mean 

was 69.75 while SEA was 60.77 and Macmillan was 58.74. The 

adjusted grade equivalent means were: 

Open Court 3*1 
SRA 1.7 
Macmillan 1.3 

Comparison of the adjusted means are presented in Table k. 
Schaeffe' s Multiple Comparisons of means indicated that Open 
Court was significantly higher than Macmillan beyond the 0.01 
le T /el and significantly higher than SRA beyond the 0.05 level. A 
strength of association test produced an Omega-Square of 0.2^, 
indicating considerable practical significance. 

Second Year Evaluation . The basic research questions which 
the Crossett First Grade Reading Project attempted to answer 
were: 

1. T7111 students in a correlated language arts reading 
program (Open Court) achieve significantly more than 
students in a basal reading progz-am (Macmillan)? 

2. Will students in a correlated language arts program 
make greater gains in reading vocabulary than stu- 
dents in a br ,-al reading program? 

3. Hill students in a correlated language arts program 
make greater achievement gains in reading comprehension 
than students in a basal reading program? 

k* Will a correlated language arts approach to reading 
produce significantly higher writing skills in first 
grade students than a basal reading program? 

5. Will the attitude of students in a correlated language 
arts reading program be significantly higher than 
those of students in a basal reading program at the 
end of the first grade? 

Jn an attempt to answer these questions first grade stu- 
dents in the Crossett School System were divided into two groups. 



The students at the Price Elementary School were chosen to use 
the basal Ifccmillan reading program which was infuse at the 
system. The students in the Anderson, Calhoun and Hastings Elem- 
entary Schools used the Open Court Correlated Language Arts Reading 
Program. Each group was supplied -with all the materials recom- 
mended by each company. 

Students were pre -tested mth the Harrison Stroud Reading 
Readiness Profile in September of each year* They were post-tested 
in May with the California Reading Achievement Test. Second grader? 
were tested in I-Iay of the second year Ttith the California Reading 
Achievement Test. 

Statistical Methods. The second year analysis and the ana- 
lysis of covariance to adjust out initial inequalities of the 
groups using the Harrison Stroud pre-test scores as covariates. 
The independent variable used was a type of reading program and 
the dependent variable was the post-test scores on the California, 
This procedure \is,s used for three analyses of reading achievement 
scores. The analyses of covariance were calculated for total 
reading grade equivalents, vocabulary grade equivalents and 
comprehensive grade equivalents. 

A fourth analyses involved the comparison of the writing 
skills of the two groups. Each teacher asked each child to write 
a story for her. The stories were all written on a Friday morn- 
ing. Each child was told to -write about anything he wished. 
Teachers did not assist the. children in any way. .The stories 
were collected and each child assigned a number* Three indepen- 
dent judges from other schools were selected to score the stories. 



Two of the judges were first grade teachers and the third a 
college toacher in early childhood education. Each judge vas 
asked to score each paper and to Tirite the score on a scoring 
sheet beside the child's assigned number. No marks were made on 
the paper and each Judge had no knoxrledge of the others scores. 

The judges -were asked to give each a score from 1 to 10 
keeping in mind four areas - spelling, . grammatical correctness 3 
story content and originality. 

From these three scores a total score for each child \ms 
obtained. These total scores were then compared by means of a 
t-test. 

Each child vas given an l8-point attitude inventory by 
a Title III staff member. These were anonymous. The total atti- 
tude scores of the two groups were compared by a simple t-test. 

Findings . Three separate data analyses were made of the second 
year of the project. The first analyses included the analysis of 
the first grade students 1 achievement in total reading, vocabu- 
lary and comprehension- the comparison of the writing skills of 
the first grade students; and a comparison of the attitudes of 
the first grade students. The second analyses involved the 
comparison of the variance of the scores of first grade students 
in the non-graded program for 1972 and the variance of tho score 
of the first grade students in the 1971 traditional prograiu to 
attempt to determine the effectiveness of the individualization 
of instruction in the non-graded program. 

The: third analyses was a comparison of the achievement of 
the second grade students in each of the three first year 
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programs to determine the long range effects of the programs. 

First Grade Achievement . The analysis of the reading 
achievement scores of the first grade students in the second year 
of the proiect was made by using the analysis of covariance with 
the pre-test scores of the students as the ccvariates. Initially 
the students in the Macmillan program at Price Elementary had a 
higher pre -test mean than students in the Open Court Program. 
Table 5 shows the pre-test means for each of the first grade 
classes, the post-test means and the adjusted mean f^r each calss 
on vocabulary, comprehension and total reading. These means are 
in terms of grade equivalents. .°re~test neans are in raw score 
units. The overall grand mean on the pre-test for all students 
was 67.0^. All classes in the Price School were above the over- 
all mean. This was the Macmillan school. 

Table 6 shows the results of the three analyses of covariance s 
on vocabulary, comprehension and total reading grade equivalents 
on vocabulary. The Open Court classes averaged almost five points 
lower on the pre-test but averaged slightly more than 3 months 
higher on the post -test. These means were adjusted by the formula 
X 1 = (67.04 - Y) .035 + X. Thus the mean for Open Court was ad- 
justed up to 2.5^ and the mean for Macmillan down to 2.02 because 
the Open Court classes were lower than the grand mean and the 
Macmillan classes mean was much higher than the grand mean. Ad- 
justed means are simply the post-test means that each group would 
have had if they had had a mean equal to the grand mean on the 
pre-test. Thus if the Macmillan and Open Court classes had been 
equal initially the difference in achievement would have been 5 month 
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The F-ratio obtained for the comparison uas 36.U8- This 
i-atio is very significant because the F required for signifi- 
cance at this 1$ level is only 6.76. 

The analysis of covariance on the comprehensive post- 
test "means indicated that there was initially a difference of 
1.6 months in achievement. The means were adjusted by the for- 
mula fC'j = {67.0k - Yj) .03 + X j . The adjusted means of 2.21 
for Open Court and 1.90 for Macmillan indicate that if the 
groups had been equal initially the difference would have been 
3 months in favor of the Open Court Program. This difference 
produced an F-ratio of 8.6l which was significant beyond the 
•01 level. 

The total reading grade equivalent for Open Court was 
1 2.1*0 and for Macmillan it was 1.95. These means were adjusted 
by the formula X ! j = (67.0^ - Yj) .03 + Xj. The adjusted mean 
indicated that the Open Court classes would have been an aver- 
age of hh months higher on the post-test than the Macmillan 
class if the groups had been equal initially. The F-ratio 
obtained was 17.33 which is significant beyond the 1$ level. 

First Grade Writing Skills . The total writing skills 
score for each child was used to compare the writing skills of 
the students in the Open Court and Macmillan classes. Each 
student had a possible score of 30. The means for the Open 
Court and Macmillan classes are presented in Table 7. The 
Open Court classes had a mean of 12.^3 and the Macmillan 
classes a mean of 11.00. An independent t-test was used to 
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compare the difference in the means. The standard error of the 
mean was 0.85* The t -value obtained was 1.682 which was signi- 
ficant at the 0.05 level with Open Court having the higher mean 
score. 

An analysis of covariance was not made because the results 
were obviously significant. An analysis of covariance would 
have increased considerably the difference in favor of Open 
Court. 

First Grade Attitudes . Table 7 contains the mean attitude 
scores for the Open Court and i-fecmillan classes. The mean atti- 
tude score on an 18-point attitude scale for Open Court was 
ik.Zk and for Macraillan was 13 Air An independent t-test ob- 
tained a t-value of 2.82 which was significant beyond the .01 
level. The Open Court students had a significantly better 
attitude than the Macmillan students on the staff developed 
attitude inventory. 

Ability Grouping Vs. Hon-Graded . The only valid comparison 
of a non-graded program with a traditional program is the compari- 
son of the variances of the students post-test scores by meats 
of a simple F-ratio. This is because a non-graded program is 
based upon the principal of individualized instruction and a 
successful program of individualized instruction will increase 
the variance of the students scores in the class. The only 
data available in the project for this comparison were the first 
grade scores from the first year of operation when the program 

O was a traditional program and the post-test grade equivalents 
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from the second year of operation which was the first year of 
the non-graded program. 

Table 8 ccntains the variance of the scores of the 270 
students in the first year and the 2k5 students in the second 
year of operation. The variance for the non -graded program was 
0.7 1 * and for the traditional program ms 0.1k. An F-ratio of 
5.64 was obtained. This value -was significant beyond the 2$ 
level* Thus the non-graded program did in effect increase the 
variance of the scores. 

Second Year Achievement . An analysis of the second grade 
reading achievement scores of the students who were in the SRA 
Macmill&n and Open Court Programs during the first grade was 
made. During the second year all used the Macmillan Second 
Grade Program, The statistical analysis by the analysis of 
covariance indicated no significant difference in either the 
mean achievement scores at the end of the second or in the mean 
gain scores for the second grade. 

The students who had had the SM Lift -Off Program in the 
first grade had the highest mean grade level equivalent at the 
end of the second year and the highest gain in grade level 
during the second year. These gains were computed from May, 
1971 and May, 1972 scores on the California Reading Achievement 
Test. However, the SRA groups pre-test mean was the highest 
at 30.51. The Open Court group had the second highest pre-test 
mean and the second highest post -test mean. The Macmillan 
group had the lowest pre-test mean and the second highest mean 




gain in. grade level during the second grade. 
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Crossett No. 2 
\n Exemplary Special Education Work Center 

Objectives ; 

Specific "behavioral objectives will be "written to develop 
academic and social skills by involving the stud,ents in real- 
life situations. Specific skills will be developed to: 

1. improve the child's self concept. 

2. enable the child to interact successfully with 
others. 

3- help the child obtaxr and manage, with limited 
supervision, materials and money, 

h m enable the child to progress academically accord- 
ing to his mental expectancy. 

Activities : 

Teachers received in-service training in writing behavioral 
objectives in a pre -school workshop. Behavioral checklists were 
developed on three levels: primary, intermediate, and junior 
high. Teachers checked each student's individual development 
using the behavioral checklist. Behavioral objectives were 
written for each student in an area where a "no" response 
occurred on the checklist. Additional objectives were written 
to develor academic skills as the student progressed. Instruc- 
tion \ias based on the behavi orally stated objectives* 

The T*Jork Center was divided into four areas: homemaking, 
workshop, handicraft and physical activity. Each class used the 
center one four-hour period per week. Instruction occurred 
through real life situations. Some of the activities were as 
follows: (l) making and hanging ^lrtains, (2) making and 



hanging plaques on walls, (3) embroidering dish towels, (k) 
mating colorful felt pot holders, (5) malting magnetic designs 
to go on the refrigerator and metal cabinet, (6) making aprons 
to u&e while cooking in the 'center, (7) refinishing cabinets 
of two tredle-type sewing machines, (8) painting walls and 
storage cabinets, (9) painting table and chairs, and (lo) waxing 
the floors. 

The teachers employed practical techniques and methods to 
achieve success with the new activities. Students actually 
cooked, sewed, washed, ironed, sawed lumber, hammered nails 
into wood, and perfoi-ned numerous other practical tasks. 
Adequate supervision was provided to prevent injury. 

The work with handicrafts played an important role in the 
success of the work center. A Christmas program and bazaar 
were conducted involving all the special education students. 
The students -were responsible for their bazaar booth displays 
and the actual selling of their handicrafts. Some of the items 
sold were coin purses, curler caddies, piggy banks, key chains, 
bracelets, yarn flowers, pot holders, polished rock jewelry, 
wall plaques, hot puds, napkin holders, decorated match boxes, 
bookmarks, covered coat hangers, candles, Christmas decorations, 
and numerous other items. 

Units of study on food of all types helped provide plea- 
sant experiences for the student ,3. Emphasis was placed on 

shopping, preparing and serving food, table manners, social 
skills, proper diet, and cleanliness. The students, under 

adult supervision, prepared foods ranging from snacks to full meals. 
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Other projects conducted in the work center focused on 
postal services, "writing letters, good grooming, care of the 
teeth, the five senses, holidays, gardening, measurement, and 
psychomotor skills. Held trips in the community increased 
the students 1 knowledge of the location and use of public faci- 
lities, stores, and churches. 
Data : 

The evaluation of the Crossett Special Education Project was 
primarily concerned with teacher diagnosis of students deficiencies 
in certain skills areas by means of the behavioral checklist pre- 
sented in the previous sections. Each student ms administered 
the behavioral checklist and then behavioral objectives were 
written for the child in each of the areas. The lack of any norms 
for comparisons inhibited any experimental design. Therefore, 
the data presented is of a descriptive nature. 

First Year Evaluation . The first year evaluations were 
based upon the percentages of behavioral objectives achieved 
-and upon Crossett Principals comments* A numerical summary of 
tho behavioral objectives written by skill areas at the primary 
level is presented in Table 9- Table 10 depicts the numerical 
summary of the behavioral objectives written for the interme- 
diate level special education students, 

Crossett Elementary Principals 1 Comments : 

The Special Education Work Center provided a home-like 
situation conducive to learning for the mentally retarded child. 

Through the cooperation of all special education teachers 
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and the administration each class was strengthened in the 
following ways: 

(1) The center provided experiences for the pupils that 
could not have been met adequately in the classroom. 
For example, kitchen facilities were provided where 
children participated in cooking and serving meals. 

(2) The program extended provisions for meeting students' 
needs through provision of psychomotor training. 

(3) Learning seemed to be effective for all pupils due to 
v the various activities that were provided through 

situations evolving around real life situations. 

(h) There were a few problems, such as transporting the 
students from the different schools to the center. 
Hot having adequate space presented a small problem. 
These problems were not insurmountable. 

(5) The pupils 1 reactions to the center were warm and 
responsive, They looked eagerly to ,; their day M there. 

(6) One half day was really not enough time to complete 
a project, however, the teachers adjusted to the 
time very well. 

(7) The center has brought about a togetherness of all 
the students and personnel, which is in itself an 
asset to the district. Their work was fruitful in 
many areas; areas of organization, cooperation, and 
particularly in the area of devising an excellent 
method of evaluation of special education students 
and planning objectives for them. 

(8) The teachers' aide was a strong and welcomed point 
in the addition of the center. 

(9) We can say without reservation that our help from 
the Title III staff from Monticello and from the 
State level has been excellent. 

(10) We feel that the center was a success and that we 
were fortunate indeed to have had the opportunity 
to participate in this program. 
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SAESC Staff Comments : 

The special education work censor has provided many success- 
ful experiences for the youngsters involved in the program. 



Instruction was planned to meet individual needs "based on the in- 
formation obtained from the checklist. The writing of behavioral 
objectives increased the teachers' awareness of what they were 
trying to accomplish -with each child, thus producing more thorough 
planning and preparation. Student success was enhanced because 
the atmosphere was relaxed. The students enjoyed what they were 
doing because it ims not the samo curriculum they had so often 
failed in mastering. 

The success of the first year project was not measured by 
standardized tests results. Some of the factors that indicate 
success are the achievement of many objectives set for -individual 
students, the beaming faces of retarded children being involved, 
anc* the happiness of being successful in a program designed espe- 
' cially for them. 
S econd Year * 

The composition of the classes dictated that instruction be., 
structured to meet individual needs. The special education 
teachers will write behavioral type objectives to meet the needs 
of each student. 

Specific behavioral objectives will be written to develop 
academic and social skills by involving the students in real-life 
situations. Specific skills will be developed to: 

1. improve the child ! s self concept. 

2. enable the child to interact successfully with others* 

3. help the child obtain and manage, vith limited super- 
vision, materials and money. 

h. enable the child to progress academically according to 
his mental expectancy. 



Various activities were conducted in the work center to 
accomplish the goals desired. Some of these activities were as 
follows: (l) making and hanging curtains, (2) making and hanging 
wall plaques, (3) embroidering dish towels, (U) making colorful 
pot holders, (5) making aprons to use while cooking in the center, 
(6) painting some old furniture, (7) waxing the floors, (8) cleaning 
the bathroom, (9) making the bed, (10) using the washing machine, 
(ll) shopping for groceries, (12) znakinchandi craft items to sell 
at the Christmas bazaar, (13) meal planning, (l^) cooking and 
serving food of various kinds, (15) mowing and sweeping the yard, 
(l6) personal grooming, (17) manners, (18) tours to all community 
facilities, (19) planting a garden, (20) inviting parents and 
school officials to the center for a special meal or treat. 

The successful experiences these EMR children had in the 
work center proved to be a great motivator for them in their school 
work. They developed many skills that will enable them to be more 
independent members of our society as adults. They have attained 
a sense of pride and dignity about themselves and their capabili- 
ties. 

The results of this project may be beneficial to other 
special education administrators interested in evaluation. Eval- 
uation of a program should be measured primarily in terms of 
student achievement. Since standardized tests alone, do not pro- 
vide adequate data for properly evaluating special education pro- 
grams, the evaluation procedures used in this project may help 
others evaluate their special education program more effectively. 
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The second year evaluation model was similar to that of the 
first year with the addition of a summary of the mean grade equi- 
valent gains on the Wide-Range Achievement Test. During the second 
year more behavioral objectives were "written in each skill area. 
However, there were more students in each class. There were 
actually fewer objectives written per child during the second 
year. During the second year the behavioral objectives were col- 
lected ana tabulated by the SAESC Special Education Coordinator. 

A rvumerical summary of all primary level students indicated 
that 197 spychomotor objectives, had been written and 153 of them 
had been achieved for a percentage of 80.2; 313 social objectives 
were written and 222 had been achieved or 70.9 percentage; 201 
arithmetic objectives and 158 achieved for a percentage of 7^-0; 
223 health objectives out of 290 had been achieved for a 76.9 
percentage; and 235 communicative skills objectives had been 
achieved for a 78.3 percentage. A summary of the number of 
objectives written, achieved, and the percentages for each skill 
area for each teacher at the primary level is presented in Table 
11. Table 12 contains a numerical summary for the intermediate 
and junior high levels. 

A couiparison of the percentages achieved indicates that a 
higher percentage of objectives were achieved during the second 
year. 

The following shows the two years' percentages for each area 
for the primary level: 
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Social 
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Arithmetic 
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Health 
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This indicates that the teachers improved in their objective 
vriting the second year. They were able to -write objectives 
tha: were more realistic for the children. 

A summary of pre-test and post-test means for each class 
and grade level gains on the T Jide Range Achievement Test are 
presented in Table 13- The grade level equivalents indicate 
strong gains in the arithmetic achievement. Since no previous 
gains for these classes or gains by other special education 
classes were available, no comparison can be made. Therefore, 
no conclusions can "be made "based upon the results presented. 

Principals 1 Comments : 

(1) The Center provides an environment and atmosphere that 
is conducive to learning the skills most needed by 
the educable mentally retarded child. 

(2) Creative activities are provided that enrich the 
background ox' each child. 

(3) The Center provided the space for activities that 
permit each child to participate in learning situations 
in which he can experience the success needed to 
improve his self-concept. 

(k) The Center has provided learning experiences for indi- 
vidual special education students from each of the 
four elementary schools that could not have been 
adequately met in their regular classroom. 

(5) Space is limited but proved to be a very valuable 
learning center. 

(6) Experiences such as painting, cooking, sewing and 
gardening, to mention only a few 5 were provided that 
would have been impossible to provide in four separate 
locations. 

(7) The program centered around psychomotor activities but 
additional activities were provided to assist each 
student to become a better home, family and community 
worker. 
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(8) This training has "been effective for each individual 
student since a variety of activities were provided 
that involved real-life experiences. 

(9) Supervision is considered excellent as a full-time 
teacher aide and a special education supervisor were 
available to assist the regular teacher and aide. 

(lo) Student response to the Center is excellent as each, 
individual student eagerly awaited his visit to the 
Center each week. 

Comment s : Roy Wood, Area Supervisor 
Special Education 
Department of Education 

It is my feeling that ths Crossett Special Education ITork 
Center has bridged the gap to and made possible the development 
of sequence and continuity in the instructional program. As a 
result of this activity, the curriculum has been geared to home 
living skills and is relevant to the children 1 s' needs. 

The behavioral checklists the teachers have developed have 
given direction to the program and, consequently, the teachers' 
planning, organizing and teaching techniques- have been upgraded 
significantly. The teachers have progressed to the point to 
where they can write measurable objectives for each individual 
student • 

The Christmas Program and bazaar allowed the students to 
earn and manage their money. This r^ivity could not have been 
so successful had the Center not been available. 

It is my opinion that the Crossett Center can and should 
■function as a model in that the teachers have developed a sound 
evaluation scheme in light of their objectives. I feel privi- 
leged to have had the opportunity to .learn fi-om the rich 
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experiences the Center has produced* 

SAESC Staff Comments : The Crossett special education 
teachers are an active group that are putting forth every effort 
to provide the best services possible for the retarded children 
in their school district. The work center project has provided 
the opportunity for the teachers to meet toge'"ier to plan, 
organize , share , and evaluate their work. 

The teachers developed "behavioral checklists that are very 
practical and helpful in planning individual work. They use the 
checklists as a guide for writing objectives for each student. 
The quality objectives written this year were much better than 
last year. Administering the checklist and writing objectives 
has made the. teachers more aware of what they are really doing 
for each individual in their classV^ 

The escperiences the children have had in the work center are 
numerous. Concepts that were taught in the classroom were made 
real in the center. A retarded child will retain what is learned 
in a concrete situation much better than what is. taught in ab- 
stract form. Activities, such as the Christinas Program and 
bazaar, allowed the children to perform before a large group 
and to sell what they had made with their own hands, thereby 
improving their self- concept. 

The work center involved 79 students the first year, 89 
students the second year and is projected to serve 110 students 
next year. The Crossett school district is expanding the center 
facilities to include two more; classrooms. The additional floor 



space was badly needed. It will provide room for more indivi- 
dual and small group work. Adequate supervision will "be main- 
tained. The students will be involved in learning through 
doing again next year. The worlc center program trill be funded 
through the local school district. 

This project was designed especially for retarded children. 
The evaluation procedure used is one that other school districts 
could use to measure student achievement in the evaluation of 
their special education program. 



Farkdale Pilot Project 
An Exemplary Lover Elementary Reading Program 



First Year . 

1. Objectives : 

Objective A: Classes including first, second, third, and fourth 
grade students will achieve at least one full 
grade level in reading after receiving instruction 
with Open Court instructional materials during the 
school year as measured by SRA pre- and post-tests 
administered by the school counselor. 



Objective B: Open Court classes will show a greater increase in 
reading skills tL=an the Macmillan group as measured 
by SRA pre- and post-tests administered by the 
school counselor. 

2. Activities : 

The project became a non-graded one because of the low 
reading ability of the second year students who needed more 
readiness materials, and the loxr reading ability of the third 



ar<d fourth year students, who needed materials on lower reading 
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levels. Teachers received all the material recommended for the 
program, they were using. Teachers received pre-school in-service 
training from consultants from it's respective program. The SAESC 
Reading specialist monitored the teachers in their classes. Regu- 
lar in-service training was conducted to show the teachers how to 
best utilize all of the reading materials at their disposal. 
Data: 

First, second, third, and fourth grade students did not 
achieve at least one full grade level in reading after receiving 
instruction with Open Court instructional materials as measured 
"by SRA. pre- and post-tests. 

Increases in pre- and post-test mean reading scores were 
not available for first year student s, as first year students 
had no pre-test reading scores. Second*, third, and fourth year 
students studying Open Court had an average increase in mean 
reading score of 5-3 months. Second, third, and fourth year stu- 
dents studying iiacmillan had a mean reading score increase of 
only 3*^ months. This difference was not attributed to the 
superiority of Open Court materials alone, ,nd the intervening 
variables are discussed later. Results are presented in Table lh* 
Comments : 

Several questions have arisen concerning these data: 

(a) Was this objective valid? That is, was it meaningful 
to expect these students to achieve one full year in 
reading as measured by nationally normed tests? 

(b) tfere the teachers ready to begin teaching the Open 
Court Correlated Language Arts Program? 
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(c) Were the teachers certified and capable cf teaching 
reading to disadvantaged students? 

(d) Can one properly evaluate the effects of the Open 
Court Correlated Language Arts Program on the reading 
achievement of Parkdale students in one year? 

'J?he SAESC staff does not think that an average reading 
achievement gain of one year was a valid objective for Parkdale 
youngsters. Although the SAESC staff is disappointed with the 
achievement gains reported, it i^ our firm belief that these 
students could have made significant gains under better condi- 
tions. The teachers were not prepared to begin the project \rhen 
school began in September, 1970. They were not aware of their 
particular teaching assignments until late summer, and even 
then a change was made to fill a vacancy in late August, 1970. 
This change caused a Macmillan class to be taught by a high 
school teacher. This teacher was not certified for elementary 
school, and his students did not achieve as much as his counter- 
paint's students achieved. His inexperience in teaching reading 
may have been a factor. One year is too little time to properly 
evaluate the project. 

Several factors may have affected the results of this study, 
Neither Open Court teacher had the expertise to properly teach 
these materials to students in Parkdale Elementary School, and 
the SAESC Heading Specialist did not have time to properly train 
these teachers in the proper administration of Open Court 
materials prjor to the opening of school, 

Although the Open Court class of older students averaged 
about twice *ia much in pre-, post-test gains as the Macmillan 
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class of older students, this gain cannot be attributed to Open 
Court materials alone. 

One Macmillan teacher -was not a certified elementary teacher , 
and he may not have been effective as an elementary reading 
teacher. His students 1 mean reading score increased less than 
the matched Open Court class's mean reading score. His second 
year students 1 mean reading score increased less than the matched 
group of Open Court second year students* mean score. His third 
year students 1 mean reading score increased less than the matched 
group of Open Court third year student s T mean reading score. His 
fourth year students 1 mean reading score increased the same as 
the matched group of Open Court fourth year studei ,o mean reading 
score. 

The objective naming one year gain as a normal expectation 
for these students may have been invalid. One does not know 
that these students had the potential ability for performing at 
the national norm for their age group on a standardized reading 
test. For example, the fourth year students avere.ged about 2.1 
years on the reading pre-test. They had advanced about 0.5 
years in reading achievement per year in school, prior to the 
pre-test. It may have been too optimistic to expect them to 
increase their reading level by one year during 1970-71. 

Second year students in the Open Court class for younger 
students increased their mean reading score 0.5 years. Second 
year students in the Macmillan class for younger student in- 
creased their mean reading score 0.7 years. These increases 
O represent only six student in the Open Court class and six 

ERJC 
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students in the Macmillan class; therefore, such small increases 
made by a few students studying in only two classrooms are not 
significant. 

As in other projects, the teacher variable is very hard 
to control, and it must have affected the results of the Farkdale 
project. Replications of experimental and control classes need 
to be planned when possible, and it is impossible to plan these 
replications at Parkdale Elementary School because of the small 
enrollment . 
Second Year 1971- f 2 

A. Experimental classes including first, second, third, and 
fourth grade students will achieve at least one full grade level 
in reading after receiving instruction with Open Court instruc- 
tional materials during the school year as measured by pre- and 
post- reading tests administered by the reading staff. 

Students were pre-tested with the SRA. Reading Achievement 
Form C. Teachers, received many hours of in-service training on 
how to best utilize the reading program they were teaching and 
how to supplement their program, when necessary. The teachers 
also attended training workshops conducted by xreekly visits to 
the school to work with the teachers and students in both pro- 
grams. 

B. Experimental classes will show a greater increase in reading 
skills than the control group after receiving instruction with 
Open Court materials as measured by pre- and post-tests admin- 
istered by the SAESC staff. 

ERIC 
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Students were pre- ajid post-tested with SRA.' s Reading 
Achievement Series. Form C ms used as a pre -test and Form D 
•was used for post-testing. The SAESC staff administered and 
scored "both pre- and post-tests. First graders were pre-tested 
with the Harrison Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles. 

Methods and Procedures . The students in grades 1 - k of 
Parkdale Elementary -were divided into two classifications for the 
purpose of analysis. The first classification included all be- 
ginning first grade students. The second classification con- 
tained all other students who were in grades 1 - h. This inclvides 
students repeating the first grade. 

Two Open Court classes, one of first and second year stu- 
dents, and one of second, third, and fourth year students, were 
established. Two Macmillan classes, one first and second year 
students, and one of second, third, and fourth year students, 
were established. Each Open Court class was matched with a 
Macmillan class. 

All students in grades 2 - k were administered the SRA 
Achievement Series, Reading, Form D, as a pre-test and beginning 
first year students were given the Harrison Stroud Reading Readi- 
ness Test. All were post-tested in May, 1972 with the SRA 
Achievement Series. 3cores were compared using an analysis of 
covariance. 

The analysis for the second year of operation, as shown in 
Table 15, indicated that the students in Level I (beginning first 
grade) who were taught using the Open Court Program had a 
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significantly higher achievement in reading than the students in 
the Macmillan Program. 

There -was no significant difference "between students in the 
two groups, The Level I Open Court class had a pre-test mean of 
^5.55 i-Aiile the Macmillan class had a pre-test mean of • 
The Open Court Level I class had a post -test mean grade level . 
equivalent of l.lj-5 on the SRA. Reading Achievement Series as 
compared to a 1,125 for the Macmillan class. The means adjusted 
for initial differences were 1.1+8 for Open Court and 1.09 for 
Macmillan. This difference -was significant heyond the 0.05 level 
after the analysis of covariance was performed. 

The comparison of the Level II classes indicated that the 
Macmillan group had a higher grade level equivalent at the be- 
ginning of the year and a higher post-test mean grade level 
equivalent. However, the mean adjusted for initial difference 
by the formula indicated that the true different 3 was only 1 
month. In actual gains the Macmillan group gained 7 months in 
the 8 month period \ihxLe the Open Court group gained only 6 
months. The adjusted gains however, indicate that had the 
groups been equal the Open Court classes, would have gained 7.2 
months and the Macmillan only 5.8 months. 

The objectives of the project were met only in the first 
grade level. The major reason for the failure to have a signi- 
ficant difference in Level II was because the students were not 
introduced to the Open Court program in early grades. Therefore 
the materials involved a completely different approach from 
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the approach they had used in earlier grades. The objective was 
not met but the results do provide valuable evidence that the 
Open Court program should not be introduced into all grades at 
one time. The program should be introduced sequentially be- 
ginning with the first grade the first year and the second grade 
the second year. This would insure greater success. 

Another factor which may have entered the design was the 
small number of teachers involved whicn could have caused the 
teacher variable to be relatively uncontrolled. 



Narren Pilot Project 
An Exemplary Approach to Learning Activities in Science for 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Students 



First Year . 

1. O bjective s : 

Objective A: Students in fifth and sixth grade experimental 
classes Trill show greater achievement gains in 
science than fifth and sixth grade students in 
the control groups as measured by Metropolitan 
Science Achievement Tests administered by the 
classroom teachers. 

Objective B: Students in the fifth and sixth grade expe* mental 
classes will experience fewer failures in science 
than fifth and sixth gr^de students in the control 
groups as indicated by the teachers 1 records ijhich 
show passing and failing on the basis of school 
criteria. 

2. Activities : 

Teachers received ten hours of pre-school in-service 
training by the Science Consultant from the University of 
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Arkansas at Monticello. During the year the science consultant 
conducted weekly two hour in-service training sessions for the 
experimental teachers. The laboratory was equiped \&th all 
recommended materials and supplies. Students were taught 
using the materials and equipment. 
Data : 

Students were tested in January 5 1971, "by the SAESC staff 
using the Metropolitan Science Tests, form Bm, intermediate 
level. A significant difference resulted, at the -05 level of 
significance, between mean scores of only section** 6-1 and 6-3. 
The experimental class progressed an average of 6 months 4 and 
the control class made no progress with this particular test 
used as a criterion. 

The experimental classes progressed an average of 5-50 
months and the control class progressed an average of 
months. The average expected growth at testing time was about 
^.5 months since these students had been in school about U.5 
months. The data is presented in Table 16. 

The high achievers grew on the average about 1+.8 months 
per class nd the low achieyers grew on the average about 5-0 
months per class. The high experimental classes advanced on 
the average about 6 months per class and high control classes 
advanced on the average about 5.0 months per class and the low 
control classes advanced on *che average about 5-0 months per 
class. 

Students were tested in May, 1971, by the SAESC staff using 
the Metropolitan Science Tests, form Cm, intermediate level. No 
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significant difference resulted, at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance, between mean scores for any experimental class and it's 
control class. 

The experimental .dasne~ progressed an average of 1.0 years 
and the control classes progressed an average of 1.0 years. The 
average expected growth at testing time was about 8*0 months 
since these students had been in school about 8,0 months. 

The experimental classes of high achievers progressed on 
the average of about 1,0 years, and the control classes of high 
achievers progressed on the average of about 0,8^ years. The 
experimental classes of lov achievers progressed about 1,0 years 
and the control classes of low achievers progressed about 1,1 
years. 

Data from the four classes not included in the project 
were reported as it was necessary to consider results of stu- 
dent achievement from classes where the teacher and students 
were not referred to as a "control class". These data were 
meaningful as the pre-test achievement class means of two non- 
project classes were not significantly different from two 
experimental classes. There were probably no more .differences 
between teachers in these comparisons than in the comparisons 
between teachers matched in the design of the project, No 
systematic grouping procedure was used in assigning students 
to the four non -project grouping procedure was used in assign- 
ing students to the four non-project classes. In some cases, 
grades assigned by teachers and standardized achievement test 
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scores "were used. Boys and girls were distributed at random to 
these classes, but students in the experimental and control 
classes were assigned on a sex basis. As a result, the non- 
project classes had a sex distribution range of boys to girls 
from *kk to .63 and the experimental classes had. a sex distri- 
bution range from .hi to ,56. 

Section 5~3, si fifth grade non-project class, had 17 boys 
and 12 girls, a mean pre-test Metropolitan Science score of 
^.8, a mean post-test science score of 6.2, and a change bet-ween 
pre- and post-testing of 1.3 years. No significant difference 
occurred at the .05 level. 

Section 5-6, b fifth grade non-project class, had a pre- 
test class mean science score of 3-1 and a post-test class mean 
science score of 3.6. Section 5-*^ a fifth grade experimental 
class, had a pre-test class mean score of 3-6 and a post-test 
class mean of The pre-test mean scores were significantly 

different at the .05 level; therefore, no post-test analysis 
was performed. 

Section 6-5, a sixth grade non-project class, had a pre- 
test class mean science score of 5*7 and a post-test class mean 
science score of 6.k. Section 6-1, an experimental class, had 
a pre-test class mean of 6,3 and a post-test class mean of 7*0. 
The pre-test mean scores were significantly different at the 
.05 level; therefore, no post-test analysis was performed. 

Section a sixth grade non-project class, had a pre- 

test class mean science score of k<7 and a post-test score of 5.5* 



Section 6-2, an experimental class, "had a pre-test class mean 
science score of k*7 and a post -test score of 5,7. No signifi- 
cant differences occurred "between the two pre-test means or the 
two post -test means. 

One must recognize that several factors may have affected 
student achievement in science classes in Westside Elementary- 
School, It must^be also emphasized that all these factors can- 
not be controlled in a particular school environment. But, a 
pilot project provides one with the opportunity for controlling 
many variables in public education that are not possible to 
control in the normal educational setting, provided the time is 
available for studying it longitudinally. Many of these factors 
should not be controlled. That is, if the project completely 
isolates students, even if this is possible, then the results 
of the study would not be meaninful to other classrooms. 

However, certain variables that have possibly affected 
student science achievement need to be discussed. Project 
teachers knew that they were "escperimentar 1 and "control 
teachers* The "experimental 1 ' teachers probably felt that they 
were under pressure to do a better job than the "control" 
teachers and vice-versa. They probably worried about how the 
test results of their students were going to be used. Perhaps 
a certain abnormality occurred in the "teaching situation" that 
caused them to subconsciously teach what they considered impor- 
tant to the standardized test. They did not have access to the 
test, as the tests were given by a SAESC staff member, so, this 
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dispels the possibility that they taught the test. Concern 
about standardized test results may have motivated teachers to 
become "better prepared for teaching fifth and sixth grade 
science. 

The standardized tests may have measured at the knowledge 
level more than at any other level of cognitive ability. As 
the traditional classroom setting probably encourages more 
learning of facts than does the inquiry method, the control stu- 
dents may have had an advantage over the experimental students 
on the standardized tests. The control students studied more 
science units than did the e>:perimental students, and this 
added exposure to more materials might have affected the test 
results. 

Laboratory students may have felt that they were singled 
out as part of an experiment. Warren teachers and administra- 
tors were aware of the fact that this could affect student 
learning., and as far as we know students were not referred to 
as "experimental" and "control" students. However, the fact 
that some students used the laboratory and some students did 
not use it may have caused them to react differently from their 
normal behavior. That is, the control students may have taken 
the attitude that "I will show them that I can learn more than 
students in the laboratory" , or the experimental students may 
have thought, : I don't need to study written materials at all, 
or I will spend most of my time on science.' 1 A. few students 
were moved to different classes after school began so that 



proper matching of classes could result as other children 
moved from Warren and created unequal class-mean science scores 
These students may have thought that they were being singled 
out, and this could have resulted in a behavioral change differ 
ent from their normal patterns of behavior. 

Much of the equipment for the science laboratory arrived 
too late for adequate planning of its use for the remainder of 
the year. Also, many science activities that could have uti- 
lized the equipment were completed prior to the arrival of the 
science equipment in November, The equipment, hi d it been in 
the laboratory prior to the opening of school, might have 
motivated teachers and students to work harder. The in-service 
education could have been more meaningful had the equipment 
been available to the teachers prior to its use in the early 
activities. Teachers had a difficult time learning to use the 
equipment in such a short time, and they were having to prepare 
students for the "inquiry" or i; discovery n method after these ; 
students had begun the year in the traditional classroom. 

The experimental teachers received in-service training 
which might hs,ve caused teachers ? to work harder than they had 
ever worked before in an endeavor. to compete with the experi- 
mental teachers. 

The "Hawthorne Effect 1 ' may have caused all personnel con- 
cerned to behave differently from their normal behavioral 
patterns. It has been shown by prior research that short term 
gains in student achievement can be realized by this effect 
alone. 
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Objectives ; 

Objective A: Students in fifth and sixth grade experimental 
classes will show greater achievement gains in 
science than fifth and sixth grade students in 
the control groups as measured by the Metropol- 
itan Science Achievement Test administered by 
the classroom teachers . 



Objective B: 



Students in the fifth and sixth grade experimental 
classes will experience fewer failures in science 
than fifth and sixth grade students in the control 
groups as indicated by the teachers' records 
■which show posing and failing on the basis of 
school criteria. 



Objective C: Students in the fifth and sixth grade experi- 
mental classes will exhibit significantly higher 
attitude scores than students in the fifth and 
sixth grade control groups as measured by a 
staff developed attitude scale administered by 
the SAESC staff. 



Objective D: 



Students in the fifth and sixth grade experi- 
mental, class will exhibit a greater preference 
for science than fifth and sixth grade students 
in the control groups as measured by a staff 
developed scale. 



2. Activities: 



The activities for all objectives were the same. They in- 
cluded biweekly in-service training of two hours for the fifth 
and sixth grade science teachers. This was conducted by Dr. 
Wayne Divine of the science department of the University of 
Arkansas at Monticello. In these sessions teachers were 
familiarized with equipment use and assisted in correlating 
materials and equipment with the textbook. 

The second activity involved the use of the laboratory 
for science instruction for the experimental groups in the 
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fifth' and sixth grade. The teachers used the laboratory- 
two or three times each week for instruction in science. The 
teachers used filmstrips, models and equipment that had been 
correlated with the science textbook. Some laboratory 
sessions were unstructured in that students could explore new 
areas, pursue further areas of interest , review filmstrips, dis 
cover how rockets or engines worked or read science unitexts 
on a subject of interest. 
Data : 

The 1971-72 evaluations began with the pre-testing of 
the fifth and si;:th grade science classes on achievement, atti- 
tudes and preference for science. Fifth graders 1 achievement 
was checked with form Am of the Metropolitan Science Test and 
Fixfch graders 1 with f orm Bm of the Metropolitan. The attitudes 
of the students in the experimental and control groups only 
were pre-tested with a staff developed attitude inventory of 
20 items. The students 1 preference for science was pre-tested 
with a forced choice instrument developed by the SAESC research 
and evaluation coordinator. 

The pre-test results on the 71-72 sixth grade students 
were used to make additional analysis of the first year of 
the project operation. The September, 1971 scores were com- 
pared with the flay, 1971 scores of these students when they 
were fifth graders to determine if the experimental g roups 
enjoyed any advantage in subject matter retention over the 
simmer months. The gain scores fVom September, 1970 to 
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September, 1971 were also examined to attempt to determine if 
any significant differences existed. The results of these two 
analyses are presented in Table 17 and 18. The results seem 
to clearly indicate that September to September testing will 
give a truer picture of the actual achievement of the stu- 
dents. May test scores tend to be lower in many cases because 
of several factors. Students are tired of school in May, the 
weather is nice and students would like to he outside, and the 
students have taken so many tests they do not perform as 
well as they can. 

The analyses made with the September scores of the sixth 
grade students in the second year of operation attempted to 
answer the following research questions. 

1. Did the experimental students retain more of the 
material .they had learned than students in the 
control groups? 

2. Did students of the minority race who were in the 
experimental classes gain more than those in the 
control classes? 

3. Did low achieving females in the experimental classes 
gain more than low achieving females in the control 
classes? 

The data presented in Table 17 was tabulated and pre- 
sented to provide an answer to the first research question. 
The Chi -Square test of independence of the number of students 
in the two groups that had no losses from May, 1971 to Septem- 
ber > 1971 vas significant at the 0.02 level and beyond. A 
Chi -Square of only 5.kl was required for significance at the 
0.02 level. It should be noted that these students were the 
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fifth graders during the first year of the project. The sixth 
graders during the first yeair of the project were not pre- 
tested in the seventh grade, therefore, no scores were avail- 
able. A Contingency Coefficient of 0«21 was obtained for the 
Chi -Square value. On a two "by two table such as this the 
maximum possible Contingency Coefficient is .71. This is 
considered a moderate Contingency Coefficient and would be 
considered indicative of so:ne practical value for the findings 
of this analysis- A Contingency Coefficient is a test of the 
strength of association between the classification and the 
variable under stud;/. It 5.rj comparable to a Multiple R-Square 
in Multiple Linear Regression which generally is interpreted 
as the amount of variance accounted for by a variable. 

The data for the analysis concerning the second research 
question is presented in Table l8. The students of the minor- 
ity race in the experimental group gained a full year from 
September to September testing while those in the* regular 
classes gained only 5.7 mcnths. The t -value of 1,29 is 
significant at the 0.09 level. However 5 the small sample 
size does not allow any strong generalizations to be made 
from this data. 

The analysis by sex in the low achieving groups on the 
September to September testing indicated that girls in the 
low achieving groups who participated in the laboratory made 
significantly higher gains in achievement than those in the 
control classes. The data presented in Table 19 indicates 



that the differences in the grade level equivalent gains for 
the two groups ms significant at the 0.01 level. The low 
achieving girls in the experimental classes had a gain in 
grade level equivalent of 1.06 years while those in the con- 
trol group had a mean gain of only 0.37 months, 

TABLE 19. LOW ACHIEVING GIRLS SEPTEMBER TO SEPTEMBER ACHIEVEMENT GAINS 

" ' ~~ * " 2 ~ 

Group H Gain S Sx-x t -Value 



Experimental 10 1.06 

0.h6 .275 2.51 

Control 15 . 37 



The analyses made at the end of the second year of the 
pilot project attempted to answer the following research 
questions: 

1. Did the students in the fifth and sixth grades in 
the experimental classes exhibit significantly 
higher science achievement scores than students in 
the control classes? 

f>. Did students in the fifth and sixth grade experi- 
mental classes exSr.bit significantly higher attitude 
scores at the end of the year than students in the 
control classes? 

3, Did sixth grade students who were in the experi- 
mental classes for two yearts have significantly 
higher achievement than students who were in the 
control class for two years? 

k* Did seventh grade students who were in the experi- 
mental classes as sixth graders have significantly 
higher gains in the achievement than students who 
were in the control class as sixth graders? 
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5. Did students of the minority race who were in the 
experimental classes exhibit higher attitudes 
than those in the control classes? 

6. Did students in the experimental groups exhibit 
a significantly greater preference for science 
than students in tLs control groups? 

The achievement scores for the second year of the pro- 
ject were analysed with an independent, one -tailed t-test. 
The groups vere initially compared on the science pre-test 
scores on the basis of the t-test to determine if any analysis 
of covariance would be necessary. Tie data presented in 
Table 20 indicated that there was no significant differences 
in the groups on thv3 pre-test. Therefore, an analysis of 
covariance was determined to be unnecessary for an accurate 
analysis. The data in Table 20 also indicates that there were 
no significant differences in the experimental and control 
groups on the post-test. The gain scores indicate that in 
the fifth grade the control classes had a higher grade equiva- 
lent gain than the experimental group in both comparisons. 
In the sixtli grade the low control group out -gained the low 
experimental group by 2 months. However, the high experimental 
group gained approximately 5 months more than the high control 
group. None of these differences were statistically significant. 

Attitudes , The pre-test results indicated that there 
vere no significant differences in the attitudes of the ccu- 
dents in any of the experimental and control classes. In 
attitude testing the pre-test scores of the students can 
generally be expected to be higher than the attitude scores 
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TABLE 20. ANALYSES OP SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT SCORES FOR THE WARREN SCIENCE 
PROJECT - 1971-72. 



Grade 
Group 


N 


Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


Change 


t -Value 


5th Grade 












Control Low 
Experimental Low 


2U 
25 


3.91 
Ik 12 


5.01 
4.92 


+1.10 
+0.70 


-0.37 


Control Hich 
Experimental High 


26 
26 


5.00 
5.hQ 


6.7J+ 

6M 


+1.7^ 
+1.03 


-O.78 


6th Grade 












Control Low 


21 
21 


U.98 
U.78 


5.hk 
5.00 


+0.46 


-1.11 


Control High 
Experimental High 


. 27 
27 


6.56 
6.56 


7.39 
7.82 


+0.83 
+1.26 


+1.16 


obtained 


in a May post -testing situation. 


This is due 


to the 


fact that 


students 


are tired near the close 


of school 


and are 



anticipating summer vacation. In three of the four experimental 
classes there -was little drop in attitude and in fact two 
classes in the fifth grade had gains in attitudes. The compari- 
sons are presented in Tahle 21. 

The comparison of the experimental group and control gro*u_ 3 
of the fifth grade indicated that the low experimental group 
had. a mean gain of 0.10 points on the 20-point attitude 
scale while the control group had a loss of 1.70 points. The 
experimental low group had a post -test mean of iQ.hO while 
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the control group had a post-test mean of 16.30. When these 
means were compared "by rueans of an independent t-test a 
t of 2.78 "was obtained -which indicated that the attitudes 
of the experimental group ware indeed significantly higher 
at the 0.01 level and beyond. This is even more significant 
when one considers that the control group ! s pre -test mean 
was 0,70 points higher initially. 

TABLE 21. ANALYSES OF ATTITUDE SCOPES OF FIFTH AMD SIXTH GRADE SCIENCE 
STUDENTS - 1971-72. 



Group 


Pre -Test 


t -Vt,lUG 


Post -Test 


t -Valine 


Change 


5th Grade 












Control Low 
Experimental Low 


19.00 
18.30 


Ns 


16.30 

18. ho 


2.78** 


-1.70 
+0.10 


Control High 
Experimental High 


16.50 
16.76 


Ns 


16,03 
13.27 




-0.1*2 
+1.51 


6th Grade 












Control Low 
Experimental Low 


16.50 
15.90 


Ns 


10.96 
11.59 


0.57 


-5.54 
-4.31 


Control High 
Experimental High 


16. hi 
17.22 


Ns 


15.78 
16.96 


1.64* 


-O.63 
-0.26 



* Significant at the 0. 05. level 
*# Significant at the 0,01 level 



When the attitude scores of the high experimental and 
control groups were compared 9 it -was determined that the 
experimental group had a mean gain of 1.51 on attitude scores 
while the control group had a loss of 0.^2. The post-test 
mean for the experimental gi * -up was 18.27 as compared to a 
mean of l6.03 for the control group. This difference in 
post -test means was significant at the 0.01 level when com- 
pared with an independent t-test. 

The comparison of the attitude scores of the low experi- 
mental and low control groups in the sixth grade indicates 
again as previously stated that some unknown factor had af- 
fected both the low groups of the sixth grade. It appears 
obvious that something had occurred prior to the testing 
time or during the testing period that adversely affected 
these scores and thus they do not present a representative 
picture of their achievement or attitudes. These two groups 
had a drastic drop in attitudes and many had a drastic drop 
in grade .level on the achievement test. The analysis indi- 
cated that there was no significant diffei^ence in the post- 
test means. However, it should be noted that the drop in 
attitudes for the control group nas 1.23 points more than 
the drop in attitudes of the experimental group which. would 
be significant. 

The comparison of the attitudes of the high -sixth 
grade groups indicated that the experimental post -test mean 
of 16.96 was significantly higher than the control mean of 
15.78 at the 0.05 level. 
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In order to determine the effects of the laboratory ap- 
proach on the attitudes of the students of the minority race, 
the attitudes of these students in the experimental classes 
was compared to the attitudes of the students in the cqntrol 
classes. These comparisons are presented in Table 22. 




-TABLE 22. AMLYSIS OF ATTITUDE SCORE OF MINORITY RACE STUDEHTS Iff THE 
FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE , 



Group 


Pre -Test 
Mean 


t -Value 


Post-Test 
Mean 


t -Value 


Mean - 
Change 


5th Grade 












Control 
Experimental 


18. W 
18.50 


ITs 


15.36 
18.80 


3.31* 


-3.10 
+0.30 


6th Grade 












Control 
Experiment-eJ. 


17.08 
15.67 


Ns 


11.87 

10.6k 


Ns 


-5.21 
-5.03 


# Significant at 


the .0.005 


level for 


a one-tailed 


t-test . 





The comparison of the minority students in the fifth 
grade experimental classes with fifth grade students in the 
control classes showed that the two groups attitudes were 
initially the same but at the end of the year the mean for 
the minority race students in the experimental classes was 
i8.80 and for those in the control classes the means was 
15.36. The independent t -value obtained was 3.31 which is 
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significant at the 0.005 level. This indicates that the 
laboratory approach did in fact result in significantly- 
higher attitudes for the students of the minority race in 
the fifth grade. The students in the control group had a 
mean attitude loss of 3*10 points while those in the experi- 
mental group had a 1 mean gain of 0.30 points. 

Comparison' of the minority race students in the sixth 
grade indicated that there was no significant differences. 
Although, initially, the control groups attitude was higher 
the control group lost 0.18 points more than the experimental 
group. The sixth grade attitude scores are again affected 
by the unknowp. phenomenon that affected the low achieving 
sixth grade group. This is based upon the fact that the 
majority of these students were in the low achieving classes. 

~' fee. data appears to answer the research question in the 
affirmative. Some comparisons did not support this conclu- 
sion but these comparisons are questionable because of the 
unknown factor which seems to have adversely affected the 
results of the low achieving sixth grade students. In all 
cases the experimental groups had less loss or even gains as 
compared to losses than did the control classes. Thus it 
should be concluded that the laboratory approach is an 
effective means of improving student attitudes toward school, 
toward the teacher and toward science. 

Preference for Science . In order to determine if the • 
laboratory was effective in increasing students preference 



for science, a comparison was made of the science preference 
scores of the students in ths : fifth and sixth grade on a 
staff developed instrument. Initial comparisons of the pre- 
test means for all groups indicated no significant difference 
existed. In all experimental groups in "both the fifth and 
sixth grade the mean post-test scores were higher than the 
pre-test scores. An independent t-test was calculated on 
pre-test scores, cn post -test scores and on change scores. 
The comparison of the post-test scores for the fifth grade 
low experimental and control groups indicated no significant 
difference but a t -value of 2.38 rats obtained when the change 
scores were analyzed. This indicated that the experimental 
group had a higher gain that was significant at the 0.05 
level. Table 23 contains this data. 

Comparison of the post-test means for the fifth g::ade 
high experimental and control groups indicated no -significant 
difference. The comparison of the mean net change for the 
two groups indicated that the experimental group had. a mean 
gain that was significantly higher at the 0.10 level. 

A comparison of the low sixth grade experimental and 
control groups on "post -test, means indicated that the experi- 
mental mean was significantly, higher at the 0.005 level, 
When the change scores- were compared the experimental groups 
gain of O.kl points was higher than the control group 1 s loss 
of 1. 11 points at the 0.001 level of significance. „ 
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TABLE 23. ANALYSIS OF SCIEHGE PREFERENCE SCORES OF FIFTH AM) SIXTH 
GRADERS - 1971-72. 



Group 



Pre-Test t -Value Post-Test t-Value Change t-Value 



5th Grade 

Control Low 5.63 

Experimental Low 5>H 

Control High 5.00 

Experimental High ^.80 



lis 



Ns 



k.90 
5-33 

5.12 
5.^8 



I.23 
0.57 



-0.73 
+0.22 

+0.12 

+0.63 



2.38-^:- 
1.51* 



6th Grade 

Control Low h.Sd 

Experimental Low k.70 

Control High 5.25 

Experimental High 5.00 



Hs 



Es 



3.77 
5.11 

3.55 
5.57 



2.98*** 



-1.11 
+0.kX 



k ligao** - 1 ' 70 5 16-:: 
* J +0.57 P 



'- Significant at the 0.10 level 

* Significant at the 0.05 level 

* Significant at the 0.005 level 

* Significant at the 0.001 level 



The experimental high group's post -test mean of 5.57 
was significantly higher than the control group's mean of 
3.55 at the 0.001 level of significance. The experimental 
high group had a mean gain of O.57 points as compared to a 
mean gain of -I.70 for the control group. This difference 
was significant at the 0.001 level in favor of the experi- 
mental group. 

From this data it must be concluded that the laboratory 
will increase the students preference for science and will 
increase the number of students who indicate science as 
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their favorite subject in school. The levels of significance 
reached are extremely high for educational research indica- 
ting that the laboratory uas extremely effective in this 
area. 

Two -Year Achievement Gain s, To determine the effects of 
two years in the program, the students who were in the labor- 
atory during the fifth and sixth grade were compared with an 
equal number of students who did not use the laboratory 
during either year. Because of attrition and various fac- ■/ 
tors only thirteen students could be identified that had 
been in the experimental groups during both years. These 
students represent a combination of high and low achievers. 
This analysis indicated that there was no significant d~ ^er- 
ence in the contiol and experimental groups. However, those 
students in the e:cperimental grovps gained 1.84 grade levels 
from September j, 1970 to May, 1972 as compared to a gain of 
1.73 grade levels for the control gronp. This difference 
was not statistically significant. Ho sound conclusion can 
be made from this analysis because of the small sample size. 
Table 2k contains the data for this analysis. 

Seventh Grade Follow-Up , The 1970-71 sixth graders 
were post -tested in May, 1972 as sixth graders to determine 
if the experimental groups benefited significantly over a 
longer period of 'time from the program. Table 25 contains 
the comparisons of the experimental and control groups as 
seventh graders. The analyses for both the high and low 
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group comparisons indicated no significant differences in 
the May, 1972 mean test scores. There was also no signi- 
ficant differences in the achievement gains made during 
the seventh grade. Although the experimental high group 
gained approximately two months wore than the students who 
had been in the control class as sixth graders. There was 
no significant difference in the two year gains of the low 
experimental and control groups. The escperimental low 
group did gain 2.h months more than the control low group 
during the two years. The two year gain of 2,lk years for 
the students who were in the experimental group as sixth 
graders was significantly higher than the two-year gain of 
1.51+ years for the control group. It would appear from the 
data that there is some trend for the students who have 
been exf jsed to the laboratory to do slightly better in 
junior high science. 
Comments : 

Vlhen comparing these scores one has to be aware of 
several conditions that ha e distorted the results. One of 
the factors that apparently affected the results in the 
sixth 'grade is the fact that testing error apparently oper- 
ated, very significantly in the low experimental class be- 
cause sc many of the students had a much lower May grade, 
equivalent than they had in September. It is the opinion 
of the researcher that for some reason the test data was 
not a good one for this group. Some unknown factor or 
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disruption affected the scores of there students. 

A second factor, which has to he a major factor in 
the outcome of this project, -was the use of the Metropolitan 
Science Achievement Test -which is not oriented to the labora- 
tory approach to .science teaching. This test is seriously 
biased to the textbook based methodology. Tims, the selection 
of a test more appropriate to the project objectives could 
conceivably produce quite different results. 

A major factor in contaminating the results of the study 
was the "John Henry" effect. This merely means that the stu- 
dents in the control classes felt that they were in competition 
with ohe experimental classes and therefore, their achievement 
was considerably higher than was to be expected from their 
past performance. The graphs in Figure 1 indicates the 
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achievement that -would be predicted for each of the control 
groups on the basis of their previous i^ex^formance and the 
actual performance of that control group. 

The data in Figure 1 clearly indicates that the 
achievement of the fifth grade students in the control 
classes was much higher than would be expected from the stu- 
dents previous perf ordnance . The low control class gained 
k months irore than they ho,d gained in any previous year and 
the high control class gained 7+k months more than they had 
gained in any previous year. This did not occur in the sixth 
grade control classes. The gains in the sixth grade, classes 
were approxiraat- the same as the predicted gain. 

Another major factor affecting the results was the fact 
that the in-service training the teachers received carried 
over to the control classes. The teachers conducted more 
experiments using simple materials than are generally done 
in elementary science classes- This carry over .undoubtedly 
improved the instruction considerably. In addition the 
teachers made extra efforts to do things for the control 
class because of the students 1 disappointment at not being 
allowed to use the laboratory. 

The sixth grade scores were affected severely by the 
fact that the sixth grade teacher resigned at serr3ster and 
was replaced by another teacher. During the first semester 
th- sixth grade students were taught by a substitute over 
four weeks because of the absence of the regular teacher. 
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Thus the experimental classes missed several wei\ s of 
laboratory instruction during the absence of the teacher. 
It should be noted that both teachers did an excellent job 
and that the time that th rt y were there the students received 
excellent instruction. However, any change of teachers in 
the middle of the year and having a substitute for a long 
period necessarily affects the experimental group adversely. 

Lake Village 
An Exemplary In-Service Program 

Firs t Year . 

1. Objectives : & 2. Activities : 

Objective A: Teachers and administrators will learn to 
develop and write behavioral objectives 
through instruction based on the EPIC model 
for evaluation as measured by pre- and post- 
tests constructed by and administered by 
EPIC consultants. 

Instruction was concentrated in a three day pre-school 
workshop for a trtal of eighteen hours of in-service train 
ing. Dr. Richard Powell, an EPIC Center staff member, 
conducted ! .he workshop. Participants studied how to write 
behavioral objectives and how to plan for future class 
activities br.^ect on the behavioral objectives. Each parti- 
cipant way given time to plan his first week's objectives 
for social studies, language arts, or business education. 
Each set of objectives were critiqued by Dr. Powell, the 
Lake Village Secondary Supervisor, the Lake Village 
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Elementary Supervisor , or the SAESC Research and Evalua- 
tion Specialist. Thirty-owo teachers and administrators 
participated in the pre -school workshop. 

Objective B: Students enrolled in English (grades ^-9)> 
ra.ll increase learning at least one grade 
level, or an equivalency commensurate with 
the interim between pre- and post -testing, 
after receiving instruction based on behavior- 
al}/ stated objectives. For reporting 
purposes, the SRA Achievement Test will be 
used to measure the increase in learning 

Objective C: Students enrolled in Social Studies (grades 

, wil n . increase learning at least one 
grade level, or an equivalency commensurate 
with the interim between pre- and post-testing, 
aftjr receiving instruction b^sed on behavior- 
ally stated objectives. For reporting purposes, 
the SRA Achievement Tests will be used to 
measura the increase in learning. 

Objective D: Students enrolled in English (grades 10-12) 
will increase their learning at least one 
grade level or an equivalency commensurate 
with the interim between pre- and post -testing, 
after receivuis instruction based on behavior- 
ally stated objectives. For rapor'ting purposes, 
the ITED will be used to measure learning. 

Objective E*: Students enrolled in Social Studies, (grades 
10-12), will increase their learning at least 
one grade level or an equivalency commensurate 
with the interim between pre- and post-testing, 
after receiving instruction based on behavior- 
N ally stated objectives. For reporting purposes!, 
the ITED (Iowa Tests of Educational Development) 
will be used to measure learning. 

Objective F: Students enrolled in Busine^ Education classes 
(grade 10-12), will increr ;• " %4 ig suffi- 
ciently; after receiving ir-sv.-uOw: ja based on 
behaviorally stated objectifies, to make passing 
grades. Teacher constructed tests relating to 
the behaviorally stated objective? will be used 
as a measuring instrument. Passing and fai?JLng 
mil- be based on established school criteria. 



A two hour in-service workshop ms conducted each 
month by the SAESC Research & Evaluation Specialist. 
Teacl 3vs -wrote behavioral objectives, measured student 
achievement specified in the objectives and used the 
results in .writing new objectives. 

Individual teachers were visited in their class- 
rooms by the SAESC staff. The^e visits allowed the staff 
member to monitor the teachers activities and to determine t 
what extent the wri^ ben objectives were being carried out 
in the classroom. 
Data: 

Students enrolled In Language Arts in grades h, 5, 
6, 7, 8 and 9 Aid. not increase learning at least one grade 
level or an equivalency commensurate with the interim bet- 
ween pre- and post-testing as measured by SRA tests. The 
interim between pre- and post-testing was seven months. 
Fourth graders made a" average gain of fouv months, fifth 
graders gained two months, sixth graders gained three 
raoi-rchs, seventh 0 raders-made no gain, eighth graders made 
no gain, and ninth graders made no gain. 

Students enrolled in Social Studies (grades ^-9) did 
not increase learning at least one grade -level or- an 
equivalency commensurate with the interim between pre- 
and post-testing, . after receiving instruction based on 
behaviorally stated objectives as measured by SRA tests. 
The interim, between pre- and post-teeing was seven month a. 



Fourth graders made an average inciease of one year and 
three months- fifth graders made no gain, sixth graders 
gained one month, seventh graders gained tlr.ee months, 
eighth graders gained two months, and ninth graders made 
no gair.. 

Students enrolled in English (grades 10-12) did 
increase their learning at least one grade level "between 
pre- and post -testing as measured by the ITED Total 
Language Arts Subtest. The pre-test score was 9.3, and 
the post-test score was 10.3, The interim between pre- 
and post-testing was seven months. 

Students enrolled in Social Studies (graces 10-12) 
did incx^ease their learning at least one grade level 
between pre- and post-testing as measured by the IIED 
Social Studies Subtest. Hie intent between pre- and post- 
testing was seven months. The pre-test score was 9-3? and 
the post-test score was 10.3 

These data are presented in Table 26. 

As a result of the in-service activities in behav- 
ioral objective writing, Lake Village Business Education 
teachers changed thr amount of time spent on specific 
topics or units of study in their classes. They were 
unaware of the fact that their .students were not increasing 
their time writing spec! each six weeks, until an evalua- 
tion chart was developed by the Lake Village teachers. 
The chart aided the teachers in evaluating their teaching 
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and student achievement. Ninety-five percent of the 
students pasfeed Typing I, 

The evaluation chart developed by the Lake Village 
Business Education teachers is presented on the next two 
pages. 
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Comments : 

The Lake Village elementary teachers were more t 
conscientious in their endeavors, and they seemed to be 
more interested in the welfare of the student than were 
the high school teachers in the project. The elementary 
teachers attended more SAESC in-service meetings than 
the high school teachers and generally seemed to be better 
tee ... rs. Yet, the test zasults indicate that the high 
school students increased more in average test score 
units between pre- and post-testing than did the ele- 
mentary students. 

There are at least two possible reasons for these 
* results. One might be that the elementary teachers" . 
taught their objectives that were not geared to the 
knowledge -level tests that were used to measure student 
achievement. Another might be that the high school 
teachers were more pre -occupied with the traditional 
recall type items, and the . emphasis on recall of items 
helped the high scnool students increase their score 
tremendously. The high school teachers were not really 
committed to the sketchy objectives they Md written, 
and they were free concentrate on the textbook f&cts 
as the only important objectives in their classrooms. 

The Lake Village Pilot Project did not have a control 
group, and this mads ./aluavdon of the project very diffi- 
cult. Many variables affect the results of an^* public 
school research, aaad the absence of a control group in a 
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project limits the comments that can be made about the 
possible effects pf the treatment. In this case, it was 
theorized that a definite causal relationship existed 
between increased teacher planning and student achieve- 
ment. This theory has not been quelled. We do not know 
if the behavioral objective writing, or the time spent 
planning class activities by the teachers, increased stu- ; - 
dent achievement. We believe that Lake Village students 
benefited from the project; but, we do not believe the 
standardized tests adequately measured the achievement of 
the students, especially the students in grades k-S). 

The Lake Village Pilot Project began with thirty-two 
teachers and administrators in the pre-schoo! workshop. 
It was hoped that all teachers and administrators would 
join the project in its second year of operation. However, 
participation in the in-service activities has dwindled. 
The Lake Village Elementary Supervisor has accepted a 
teaching position with Atlantic University. The Secondary 
Supervisor is returning to graduate school to complete his 
doctorate. Only ten teachers that were in this year's 
project will be working in the Lake Village School System 
next year. 
Second Year - 1971-72 

Project was Discontinued. 
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II. General 
A. . Major 

1. Schools - As a result of the services aspect of the 
Region IX Title III project schools are sharing exper- 
ti&3 of their teachers -who have been involved in the 
Title III activities to activate neu programs. As a re- 
sult of in-service training and workshops several 
schools have individualised instruction especially in • 
mathematics. Monticello, Thornton, Rison, Crossett and 
Duinas are among the schools that have individualized some 
or all of their instruction. As a result of the special 
education coordinators assistance in testing and in setting 
up classes there has been an increase in the number of 
special education classes. 

As a result of the Crossett First Grade Reading Pro- 
ject, the Crossett School System entered into a non-graded 
primary program this year and the decision has been made 
to extend the Open Court Program to all first grade classes 
and to all second grade classes. 

As a result of the Crossett Special Education Work 
Center Crossett has decided to devote a larger area to 
the program. 

As a result of the Warren Science Project the labora- 
tory facilities vri.ll be opened to include all fifth and 
sixth grade classes. 

2, Students - As a result of the testing services many 



children have "been properly placed in special education 
classes so that they may receive the special assistance 
they need. 

As a result of the Crossett Reading Project first 
graders* were achieving above grade level. Students atti- 
tudes were significantly- better and the writing skills of 
the students were significantly increased by the Open 
Court Program. 

As a result of the Crosbett Special Education Work 
Center the attitude of the children in the elementary 
schools toward the special education students has been one 
of more tolerance , understanding and acceptance. 

As a result, of the FErkdale Reading Project first 
grade achievement increased by approximately three months. 

As a result of the Warren Science Project students 1 
attitudes were significantly higher. Achievement of all 
groups was higher. Students retained more of the science, 
materials they had learned. A greater number of students 
expressed a preference for science. 1 
Staff - As a result of workshops and in-service training . 
teachers have a better understanding of how to implement 
*,n individualized instruction program. The teachers who . 
participated in the reading projects have a greater skill 
in reading instruction especially in the area of improving 
reading comprehension. Special education teachers have 
improved skill in setting up special education classes. 
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Teachers have a better understanding of learning disa- 
bilities as differentiated from mental retardation. 

The Warren science teachers have a greater expertise 

in using science equipment and in performing experiments, 

j 

They have the confidence that they are able to teach 

science effectively. 

j 

k. Community - Tlie projects have received much publicity in 
local papers] thus procuring community interest and under- 
standing. 

3. Spin-Off 

As a result of the Crossett . & Parkdale Programs 
Duraas Elementary School added an Open Court class to their 
first grade curriculum. Uarren School District adopted 
the Open Court Reading Program for their special education 
classes* 

Monticello plans to use the Open Court program in at 
least thi*ee classes in 1972-73. Dumas plans to expand 
their program to other first grade classes and to one 
second grade class* 

Monticello fifbh grade and sixth grade teachers have 
individualized their mathematics program. A few teachers 
in barren individualised their math programs. 

C The Warren Science Project could have been as 

. effective without sorne^ of the more expensive equipment. 

The Parkdale Project would have been more effective 
" if reading specialists had been employed to teach reading* 
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The foosse^t Special Education Work Center needed 
additional space. 

All pilot projects are being continued, and expanded 
in most cases. Crossett is expanding the Reading Pro- 
gram to include the second grade and has doubled the 
space for the Work Center. 

Several schools have adopted the Open Court Reading 
Program. 

The continuation is being supported, from local ; , 
funds. 

None. . 

The Crossett project and the Parkdale Reading pro- 
ject -were cased on the need for improving the reading • . 
achievement of elementary students. The Parkdale Project 
■was directed toward the Reading achievement of black stu- 
dents. The data presented in Section IA of the narrative • - 
indicates that all experimental classes in Crorsett were 
achieving above grade level in reading. The Open Court 
first graders were tested at a grade level of 1.8 and 
were found to be achieving at a 2.36 levol in total 
reading or approximately 5.6. months above grade level. (See 
Tables 5 & 6). The -Crossett First Graders' exhibited 
significantly higher attitudes and -writing skills than 
comparable control groups (See Table 7). In addition, 
the Crossett non-graded program was found to be much 
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more effective than ability grouping (See Table 8 of 
Section I) . 

The Parkdale Students in the first grade experimental 
class achieved approximately 3 months mure than the cor- 
responding control group (See Table 15). 

The Crossett Special Education Work Center -was 
based on the needs of the Educable Mentally Retarded. 
Results of their project are presented in Tables 9~13 of 
Section IA. 

The Warren Science Project was directed toward the 
need for improving science achievement in the elementary 
school and the need for improving students attitudes and 
interests i n science. The project T7as very successful 
in improving the attitudes of the students (See Table 21) 
especially with the attitude of black, students (See Table 
22). Science achievement of all groups was higher (See 
Figure I and explanation).. 
I. Nqt Applicable. 

III. Evaluation Instruments 

Crossett No. 1 

A. Harrison Stroud' Reading Readiness Test 
California Reading Achievement Test 

B. The Crossett First Grade Attitude Inventory 
(Appendix A) was used to measure students attitudes 

. toward reading, their teacher and toward school. The 



instrument was considered adequate in measuring these 
areas. 

Additional analyses -of attitudes and -writing 
skills were made as a result of the teaching staff 
and the SAESC staff conference on the project evalua- 
tion. Teachers believed these areas were Tseing ne- 
glected and that they -were in fact the inherent • 
advantages of the correlated language arts program. 
This change was made in November. 

As a result of the first year analyses the 
Crossett School System went into a non-graded primary 
program. Thus eliminating the comparison of grouping 
heterogeneously and homogeneously. 

Crossett Ho. 2 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

Behavioral Checklist's (Appendix B) were used 
to determine individual needs in various skill areas 
(see appendix). Forms were developed for primary .> 
intermediate and junior high school levels. 

Checklists were considered very effective hy 
special education teachers. 
Hone 
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Farltdale 

A. Harrison Stroud Reading Readiness Profile 
SRA Reading Achievement Test 

B. Hone 

C. Analysis of covariance ms used because ini- 
tial matching left differences that were too large 
for true analysis "by t-test. 



Warren 

A. Metropolitan Science Achievement Test. - Intermediate 

Form Am 5 Brn, Cm, Advanced Form Am (7th grade) 

B. Attitude Inventory (Appendix C) 
Science Preference Scale (Appendix D) 

The Attitude Inventory appeared to adequately 
measure students changes in attitude toward science P 
their science teacher and toward school* 

The science preference scale indicated the stu- 
dents favorite course and gave a f j. % equency count of 
the number of times science was a choice. The 
scale "was considered effective in meeting this pur- 
pose. ■ 

C. Attitudes were not included in the original 
objectives nor -was science preference. During the 
summer of 1971 the decision was made to include 
these evaluations due to the teacher's statements 
that .they felt the attitudes were significantly 



^ better. 

eric 
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Additional analyses were made of retention over 
the summer months and of black students achievement 
and attitudes. These analyses were made in an 
attempt to determine as much as possible from the 
available data. The decision to do this was made in 
September after the pre-testing for the year. 

Lake Village 

A. SRA Achievement Test 

Iowa Test of Educational Development 

B. None 

C. Discontinued 

D. See Appendix 

E; * Each school mil continue- pre- and post- 

testing; of students. However, it is doubtful that 
comparisons of groups mil continue to be made. 

IV. Dissemination 

A. Tiro two basic methods used for dissemination were 

via a prepared jslide presentation and a quarterly news- 
letter. The slide presentation was composed primarily 
of the pilot project activities; while the newsletter 
was axt overview of all SAESC Title III activities. The 
newsletter was the more effective of the two methods in 
that it reached more people. Personal appearance , by 
SAESC Title III Staff members, to explain the program 
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of SAESC were beneficial as a dissemination method, 
also. 

B. See enclosed disseminated :.iaterials. 

C # The following school districts have adopted new 

educational practices as a result of receiving informa- 
tion about our project: Dumas, Monticello, Thornton, 
Fountain Hill, Portland, and Lake Village. These are 
in addition to the schools where the Pilot Projects 
were conducted. 

All Pilot Project schools are continuing their 
SAESC Title III initiated programs. The foregoing 
listed. schools have adopted non-graded approaches for 
the first 3 grades and all except Thornton have adopted 
the Open Court Readirig I^rogram. Crossett has done the 
most extensive non-grading and both they and Parkdale 
will expand the use of the Open Court Programs. 
Crossett has also expanded the Special Education Center, 
spacewise and in the numbers they serve. 

Services, for the eight county ( SAESC Title III 
Area), in the form of consultants, advisors, and pro- 
gram coordinators for activities which Title III has 
initiated will come from school personnel who have been 
directly involved in this program as teachers and/or 
admini s t rat or s . 

Presentations were made annually at the State 
Title III Convention in Hot Springs. The thrust of 
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these presentations were to familiarize people with 
the overall SAESC activities. 



V. Miscellaneous - 1570-71 

A, Dr. Vernon Glenn , Mr. Leon Thornton , Mr, John Dixon 
and Dr. Weal Little conducted a one -day faculty 
workshop on August 20, 1970 concerning sensitivity 
training for Warren School District. 

Dr. Richard Powell conducted a three-day pre-school 
workshop for 35 Lake Village Personnel on the EPIC ■ 
Evaluation System on August 23 - 26, 1970. 

Dr. Glenn Cochran, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Arkansas delivered the keynote address 
to faculty of the Star City Fublic Schools during 
pre- school workshop on August 2k , 1970. 

Mr, Morrell Jones , Science Consultant from Arkansas 
ASM, conducted pre-school in-service training for 
the Warren Elementary science teachers and conducted 
weekly in-service training sessions of two hours for 
the Warren experimental science teachers. 

Miscellaneous - 1971-72 

A. Dr. Larry Roberts, Consultant from Region VIII Educa- 
Service Center,. and Mrs. Nancy Crawford, a teacher 
from Hot Springs, conducted a pre-school workshop for 
the Warren faculty on "Individualizing Instruction 1 '. 

Dr. Joseph May, Assistant Professor from Southwest 
Louisiana State University, conducted a pre-school 
workshop at Crossett for the Special Education 
personnel. 

Miss Marilyn Watsrs, an Open Court Reading Represen- 
tative, spent five drys in Crossett orienting the 
Crossett and Parkdale Elementary teachers to the 
Open Court procedures. If any one perscn did some- 
thing to affect the overall outcome of the Crossett 
and Parkdale projects it was probably Miss Waters. 
Unfortunately the Macmillan Representative began her 
work late in the year and was not as well prepared 
and enthusiastic as Misc Waters. 

Dr. Wayne Divine, Instructor from the Science 
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Department at UAM, served as Consultant twice per 
week during the entire year to the barren Science 
teachers. 

Miss Jean Lukens, Educational .Director from the 
Child Study Center in Little Rock and Dr. Edward 
Frierson, Executive Director of the Nashville 
Learning Center, conducted an all-day workshop 
for all school personnel. The theme "was "Helping 
Children -with Learning Disabilities. 11 This work- 
shop was held late in the year- consequently, its 
effects will not "be known for years to come. How- 
ever, responses from those attending indicate it 
may have been one of the most fruitful enc^avors 
undertrken by SAESC Title III. 

Mr. Jin McCorraick, Elementary Supervisor from Crossett, 
assisted in the prnsentatior. ^f the Crosr; : 2tt non- 
graded reading program t<~ j'Cate Title III Convention 
in Hot Springs. 

B. The only definite commitments to continuation 
of SAESC Title III activities are that all pilot pro- 
jects are going to be continued and even expanded. 

A cooperative sharing of personnel from within the 
individual districts is one means which Tall be used 
to continue project activities. 

C. Included in materials are the following booklets: 

"Keys To Successful Reading 1 ' 
"Guide for Classes in Special Education' 1 
"A Collection of Choral Readings" 
"Parents and the Reading Program" 



VI, The only change in staffing during the 1971-72 year 

was the replacement of the Instructional Secretary, Mrs. 
Kathleen Rash* She took a new assignment in May and 
Mrs. Pat McClain was hired in this position for the dura- 
tion of the project. 
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Prior to the start of the 1971-72 -school year Dr. Joe 
May, the Research & Evaluation Specialist and Dr. Curtis 
Merrell, the Project Director, resigned. Dr, Stanley Uilliams 
was hired as the Research C: Evaluation Specialist and Dr. 
George Parker -was hired as the Project Director for the 
1971-72 year. 
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/VrHCT^JIX A ■ 
CROSSETT ATTITUDE IFVETWORY 



CROSSETT ATTITUDE INVENTORY 



Circle Yee if you agree vith the statement given . 
Circle No if you disagree. 



Ye 6 


Ho 




I like to read. 


Yes 


Ho 


2. 


Reading is my favorite part of the school day. 


Yes 


No 


3. 


I like recess "better than my subjects. 


Yes 


No 


k. 


I like math best of all. 


Yes 


No 


5- 


Readi ng is fun. 


Yes 


No 


6. 


I like to read to the class. 


Yes 


No 


7. 


Ity teacher has fun with us in reading. 


Yes 


No 


8. 


I- read books at home. 


Yes 


No 


9. 


I do my heat in schcol. .■ 


Yes 


No 


10. 


I like to come to school. 


Yes 


No 


11. 


My teacher enjoys what she.is doing. 


Yes 


No 


12. 


I like to talk with my teacher after class. 


Yes 


No 


13. 


I would like to go to school all year. 


Yes 


No 


Ik. 


I can read well. 


Yes 


No 


15. 


^ teacher .likes rae. 


Yes 


No 


16. 


I want to he a teacher when I grow up. 


Yes 


No 


17. 


My teacher lets us write stories. 


Yes 


No 


18. 


I enjoy making up stories. ■ 
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AOTSDIX B 
PKEMARY LEVEL BEHAVIORAL CHECKLIST 



PRIMARY LEVEL 

C.A # 6 — 9.yrs. 

M*A„ 3 yrs>— '6 yrs, 9 mons. 



Psychomotor Skills 

By' the epd of this devoloptiiontal period, the learner "is, or becomes able to: 

' - . \ Yes No Some- 

(Rolling) f times 

Lie oh mat with feet together, hands at aide, look at ceiling, 
relax and roll eyes in a ri.rcie, Keep head and, body- still. 

Lie on back with hands over head ?;nd feet together. Roll over 
slowly to the right, then left, (Can vary by rolling .quickly three 
times to the right, roll back two tiroes to the - left*) 

Lie on back with ball in hands, hands over head and roll following 
instructions. (Ex. Roll three times right,. then left.) 

W\th one hand "over head- and the other by side, roll right foui ; 

times r roll left two times* Exchange arms and repeat, 

(Walking) 

Walk straight path to goal and back. 

Walk backward following a predetermined course, 
- Walk to the right f one stop at a time, then left. 

Walk as above, cross left foot over right foot, then right over left. 
■. Walk and march to music, y _ 

Anima 1 walks,, rooster r bear, ostrich and duck. 

Walk forward on balance beam, 

(Crawling) ' 
Demonstrate creeping—lie on floor on stomach, placing hands under 
chest, Then, by moving elbows and hips, have child creep forward . 
with stomach touching f loor. . » ' t . 

Crawl in homolateral pattern moving arm' and leg on each side together. 
Crawl forward to a goal such as a chair or marker, then crawl backward. 

Crawl cross-diagonal 'crawling, moving opposite arm and leg together 
to a goal.. Crawl backward in same pattern, 

Crawl alternating homolateral and cross-pattern mownonts, * ; 
Crawl and imitate animals (fast like a horse, slow like ."a turtle.,) 
Have- timed crawling races (place yarn coupe for race*) 
. (Running) * 

Run slowly in place, gradually increase oacq'to hard run, bring, 
knees high, return to slow pace, 

^**un in place while counting. 
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m designated route, 



Run designated route whdle being tirnnd - Ycs 

Ren obstacle corrce , 

Stand on tiptc^s and wave armr up and down . , 

Run on tiptoes t flapping wins*, 

(Jumping) 

Stand facing another child =md jump tocher vh\> c : counting, 

Jump beck and forth over a flat line, ' ' 

Jump over flat, line on right font, then left foot, , _ 

Souat with feet together, Do a deep knee h«nd Mid * jump forward 
like a 'kangaroo* ^ 

So r uat low on heels. Place" the hands, pain?.'; down, fingers pointing 
backward, In this position $&v& ' the : hands "forward and bring the 
feet forwaxii between t-fx/ hands with a' \ ;tt"U :}unp, (rabbit lump) 

(Skippi ng ) 

Stand erect and jump forward on the right foot and bring the .left 
foot up to the right _ 

Stand erect and' jump forward on the right fdoi; bring the left 
foot up to the right, take g step, and jump forward on right foot 
again., Continue* skipping an right foot only..- ^ 

Al ternat.o z'i^hfc and left foot in skipping around the room. Teacher 

may hold -child's hand, skipping* with him'until the movement is 

1 earned r _ . 

- .Skip';td a designated goal. 

Skip designs, .circles, figure eight. Use music, fast and 8low %Ji 

Skip on flat line. Relay races, or timed skipping, ^ 

Play "The Farmer in the Dell H f skip in circle while singing., 

( Thro wing-Be m Bag) , 
Toss bean<b.*g underhanded then overhanded, back and forth 
to a partner. \ , 

Toss underhanded, then overhanded into; a bax t r»r at a target. 
Start with short 'distance {3 feet), gradually nhove target 
farther away* . • 

Throw bean bag up with right , then left hand and catch 

with both hands. 

Throw bean bag up with right harm, catch with the right 
q hand. Repeat only change hands. . 



Play simple garner (Ex, Tops .2 he an br-z, rzd oh on.? sid'-:, 
blue on one side, boys running if ;>j*ii: sJi.^ws, giris running 
- if red shows* 

Hold bean bap; in left-, hand, throw --n ;j large arc to right 
. hand. Child uiutft judge how h;rd to t,hrow. 

.Throw bean cai< in the air wuh the right iundj turn around v 
and catch with the right -h/snd* Repeats only change? hands. 

Toss in the air, touch floor, then catch. Keep eyes on bean 
bag, not on the floor. 

Social SkiH s 

(General or Self) 
Recognize and respond to his own name when it. is apoken*. 

Orally state his first name* 
State whether he is a boy or girl* 
Orally state his full name- 
Make known his age. 

Recognize and respond to hia p3:dnted full name. 

(Home, Family and Community \ 
' Make known the presence or alvwjice of a telephone in his home 

Tell" his teleplione minihtfr* 

Name the members of his family* 

Show an awareness of "community ^helpers such as firemen, 
. policemen, doctor, dentist, etc* . . 

Make known, the general location of his home. 

Make known the location, of grocery store, church, library. 

Make, Utowu the vnriouc ways and means of transportation* 

Tell if and where father and mother are employed, 

Tell names of people living near his home; 

(School) 

State name of teacher, principal, aides etc. 
Discriminate between Ids and others belongings. 



Yes 



No 



Flay successfully with others in. small groups. 

Observe the more obviously essential rules of clai^roora and 
school* 

Appropriately wye simples rules of courtesy such as "please" 
and "thank you : \ 

Accept arid show respect for authority of school personnel. 

Locate, name and know use of classroom, rest room f principal's 
office, lunchroom, playground, etc* 

Participate ;n sharing, taking turns, &zid cooperating. 
Orally state names of classmates, 

(Cultural Heritage and Current Events) 
Know about important holidays. 

Know about our flag and how to honor it. 



Some- 
times 



Ayq;U^-ietic 

(Counting) 
Match objects to patterns of objects. 

Rote count concrete objects 1-10. 

Associate numbers with objects. 

Read and write mattbtfi'S .'.UlO. 
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(Measurement) 
Know that a minute and hour help measure time. 

Kimw that thorn arrf such things a:3 days p weeks and months. 

Know that length is marked off by inches f 

Know that money is made up of penny, dime, dollar, nlckel 9 
quarter and half dollar. 

Know that liquid is measured by cup, pint, quart* 
(Vocabulary) 

Know difference in concepts of sizes — big, little, short 
tall, long. 

Have concept of amounts — empty, full, slow, fast, part. 

Have concept of position — over, under, in front of, behind, 
top r bottom, left, right, above, below, middle, on each side. 



Have concept of location — up> dctyn, in, out, on, off. 
— r ' Have concept of ,?hape — circle f square, triangle,, ' 

Health 

Keep objects out of ears. 

Control toilet habits, _ 

Keep hands out of mouth, ears and nose. iTi n , ^ 

Know how to keep body clean* 

Keep hair clean and neat, 

■ ■ 

Know when and how to brush teeth.' 

Know when and how to bathe, , 

Know, aelf-help ski j.1s such as buttoning, lacing, nose blowing^ 

Know how to wear clothes neatly* ,, 
Know to change' ondemvear and socks daily, 

Know to wear proper clothing when weather changes, - . 
Know a 'variety of foods. 

Know good table manners, 

Have a concept of the proper food to eat for breakfadt, 
lunch and dinner » 

^Have an awareness of the danger of overeating, undereating, 
eating between meals and too many ;sweets. — 

Wash dishes properly, 

Knew proper bed hours, .. ' 

Sit, walk and stand properly. ^ 

J . . Feel jYee to share personal problems with teacher. vmmm 

Commu nicative Skills 
(Oral) 

Eliminate .infantile expressions. \ " 
rn 9^ Express his needs verbally in a courteous way. ' 

Learn to respond to others with courteous answers. 



borne- 

No Yes times 



Scme- 

Jcs No times 



To enjoy simple conversation, 

Use common greetings "and responses, such as hollo, th^nk 
you j please. 

Tell about his experience? ? possession.*!, and 'interest* 
pronounce words correctly and to enuneiau- clearly. 
Speak in sentences,, 

.Understand spatial order — first, second, next, last, 

(Fre-writing) 
Control large muscle movements. 

Begin to control s^iall muscle movements. 

Develop eye-hand soordiii&ti on and .Pinger dexterity* 

Assemble simple pussies . 

Hold and us -3 cvayutiu «y>d l^r^o ; v *jxirvils. 

»;-o.>5« wi+jiiw Tines* 

Trar*o liiiHfs and riots, and stay within lines. 

■ 

(Pre-reading) 

Recognise arxd associate colors with pictures and objects. 
Recognize shapes of objects* 

Recognize si.se and position when association is made of 
pictures and objects* 

Tell the names of objects that rhyme. 

Recognize likenessea end differences in pictures and objects, 
Develop laterality — left, right, front, back, top, bottom, 
Display interest in books. 

(Listening) 
Pay attention by listening* 

Learn and respond to his own name* 

Recognize familiar sounds in his immediate environment* 



ERLC 



\ Some- 
Tes No times 



Listen and develop a habit Pol Loving oW^ritep, two- 
step, three-step direolfcinns. 

Listen to short stories snd nursery rhyraen* 

Listen to -music-records, radio and television. 

Listen attentively to assembly programs. 
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APPENDIX C 
INTERMEDIATE LEVEL BEHAVIORAL BHECKLIST 



INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

CeA. 9-12 years 

M.A. 4 yrs. 6 mons — 9 yrs. 

Social Skills 

(General or Self) 
Knows and can tell his addrc\vi or location of homo. 

Develops personal preferences in selection of g.urss, 
food, clothing and friends. 

Develops behavior which leads to good interpersonal 
relationships. 

Develops feelings of self-worth. 

(Home, Family and Community) 
Develops self-c^re activities in the h*?m<s such us 
personal cleanliness* ewe of c3 ot?j:Ing f proper use of 
eating utensils c~ re of hio room. 

Knows r" ses of c °operation in such family activities 

as stivers ation and raah>, family parties, and use of the 

--i-ephone, 

Knows proper behavior at a movie, on the. bus, in. a 
restaurant, in a library and in a swimming pool. 

Knows how to meet and greet friends and neighbors in 
a socially accepted manner. 

Knows how to meet strangers with acceptable caution, 

. Knows how to use the telephone with socially accepted 
practices and courtesies. 

Knows and is able to practice proper table manners. 

Knows the improtance of the family and the responsibility 
of the individual to the family. 

Realises the importance of taking pride in the home 
surromidings. 

Knows how to report a fire or contact police. 
(School) 

Knows and can tell the names of his classmates, 

Knows how and -why we wait our turn at the drinking 
fountain, leaving the classroom and boarding and leaving 
the school bus. 

Can use simple good manners at the table, 
A Qf~pts his responsibilities as a participating 

ERJC er of a siwp. 



Understands and practices punctuality. 

Understands how school experience* prepare bnyo and 

girls for everyday living. 

Knows the importance of good health and grooming. 

Observes courtesy and good Banners; in others. 

(Cultural Heritage and Current Events) 
Knows about Columbus, Washington, Lincoln* etc, 

Knows that many communities make up our country. 
Knows why we vote. 

Xrows that a mayor, governor and president are our 
important leaders. 

A rithme tic 

(Counting) 
Can count to 100* 

Understands number* symbols to 2S 

Can write number symbols to '•p. 

K ■■"*£• ws*<it maulxjr r^wrj3 Kr/ore and aft^r ^ivon nnmhei 

Understands ordinals from 1st to *rd* 

Understands addition and subtraction to 10, 

Can count by two's, five's and ten T s to 100. 

Understands such a* — many, some, more, loss, add 
and subtract. 

Understands what means. 

(Measurement) 
Recognises the 0 and $ signs. 

Knows that five pennies make a riickle, two 

nickles make a dime, two quarters make a half dollar 

and etc. 

Know how to tell time by hour and half hour. 

Begins to understand calendars/ days, months, and 
years. 

Understands morning and afternoon, a, in* and p.m. 
jJ^derstartds what an inch, foot and yard are. 




a identify pint, quart and gallon . 



.Health and Safety 

Stays out of medicine cabinet. 

Understands who can help him when hurt. 

Is able to follow fire drill exercise* . 

Able to play on playground equipment safely. 

Understands the dangers of playing in the street or 
alleyways,, 

Understands and obeys traffic signals. 

Understands dangers of getting too close to swimming 
pools, lakes, rivers. 

Stays away from railroad tracks. 

Understands dangers of gas and other inflammables. 

Understands simple safety rules for fire prevention. 

Understands proper way to put out a small fire. 

Understands to stay away from power tools found around 
the house. 

Understands pedestrian laws. 

Can point to the major parts of the body* 

Can recognize common foods and tell when they are 
usually eaten: Breakfast, lunch, dinner, 

Can help wash dishes properly with hot water, and 
soap. 

Knows that eggs hatch chickens, other animals have 
babie3. 

Begins to develop good eating habits such as: eats 
what is on his plate, learns to eat a variety of 
foods, to chew properly and does not rush* 

Recognizes boys emrt girls are different. 

rmaunicative Skills 
'(Oral) 

Speaks loudly enough without shouting. 
Shares experiences with peer geoup. 
Speak3 in complete sentences . 
an make introductions and announcements. 



KIC 



Knows how to give simple directions. 
Speaks in turn. 

(Writing) 
Writes his name. 

Copies complete sentences. 

Begins sentences with capital letters. 

Develops a usable written vocabulary. 

Begin cursive -writing. (Some may reach this point.). 

(Reading) 
Reads the letters of the alphabet. 

Reads signs and labels to take care of oxm needs 
such as men, women, boys and girls,, poison. 

Reads simple work sheets and follows the written 
instructions . 

Knows consonant sounds and blends. 

. Knows beginning and ending : ounds- 

Recognizes word families. 

Recognizes names of towns and states. 

(Listening) 
Develops auditory discrimination. 



APPENDIX D 
JUNIOR HIGH BEHAVIORAL CHECKLIST 



\ 



JUNIOR HIGH LEVBL 

C**. m 12-15 yrs, 
>:*A» 6 yrc.~9 yra. 

By zhe end of this developmental period, the learner is; or becomes able to: 
S ocial Skills Yes No Sometimes 

Participate in school activities ' 

Select suitable, entertainment activities, ^ 
Share responsibilities in group activities, 

Participate in group sports and ozher recreational flctiyitie.3. 

Know acceptable dating procedures. 

Develop acceptable boy-girl relationships, ^ 

Know the basic steps in social dancing, 

3e truthful, dependably, and tolerant. 

Accept and profit from constructive criticism. 

Maintain good posture. 

Select and wear appropriate clothing* 

Know how health practices contribute to personal 
appearance. 

Know how to make social introductions. 

Know and use appropriate behavior and courtesies in 
social situations. 

Use good gx\>omixxg f appropriate dress, and good health 
practices . 

Home and Com«rani t y._ 

Knew the components of good family life, 
Know the importance of proper enre c v infants * 
Know the good housekeeping practices. 
Understand the value of sound budgeting practices* 
■liderstand what is meant by public utilities, 
i-n w^° w about repair services 

ML 



Knot; and practice acceptable behavior and etiquette 
in public places. 

Know and respect the. duties* of community service 
personnel. 

Know the ma jor industries of the community. 



Health 



Have a realistic concept of his abilities and talents. 

Develop good mental health. 

Distinguish among different qualities of food. 

Prepare simple meals. 

Know what constitutes a balanced meal. 

Know elementary symptoms' which indicate a need for 
medical attention* 

Know simple first aid procedures. 

Know the harmful aspects of the use of drugs, 
tobacco, and alcohol. 

Develop acceptable sex attitudes. 

Understand and accept body , changes . 

Have some understanding of basic bodily functions. 

Recognize the need for body deodorant. 

Safet y 

Prevent accidents or accident-potential situations. 
Know about health hazards and how to prevent them. 
Swim, if possible, and to know water safuty rules. 
Use power movers properly. 

Be aware of poisonous plants, animals, medicines, 
and 'household products. 

Know the value of maintenance. 

ERJO^d a^cL understand warning signs and balels. 



Cultural Heritage and Current Events 

Know about national holidays and about important 
persons and events in our national history. 

Know about governmental organization and ofiiciais 
^local ? state and national) 

Understand democratic procedures f including voting* 

Know about important current events. 

Vocational Skills 

Know about various job areas. 

Use and care for simple* tools and materials. 

Understand how hours and wagwe are related* 

Take pride in gor*j wortananshdp* 

Follow directions* 

Communicative Skills 

(Listening and Speaking) 

Improve his listening and speaking skills?. 

Enlarge his vocabulary. 

Use oral language acceptably in social situations. 
Speak pefore classmates with confidence. 
Be an attentive listener, 
(Reading) 

Read an increasing variety of materials, 
jjjeluding newspapers and magazines. 

Read and understand TV # radio -and movie listings. 

Use catalogs) telephone directories, dictionaries. 

Use the library. 

Use road maps. 

Understand postal terms. 

©\Friting) 

ERJC lte legibly and accurately in manuscript and 
cursive. 



Use adequate punctuation, crpital letters f 
and common abbreviations* 

Write friendly letters. 

Complete blank forms, 

(Spelling) 

Use the correct usage and meaning of words. 

. REeognize independent parts of woru.4. 

Learn to spell ^ssonfciftl wwd» ouuoimtered in all 
curriculiaa 

Num ber Concepts, * 
'Numbers ) 

pe able to apply number skills to everyday problems 
te?e fractions up to an.d including eights * 
(Money) 

Count and make change . 
Compute sales tax. 

Know how to read advertisements perceptively* 

Compare values and prices when shopping. 

Recognize real versus apparent bargains* 

Know pros and cons for quantity buying. 

Budget available money. 

Understand installment buying. 

Understand importance of saving. 

Be aware of services banks render. 

Understand per cent, 

Understand what "interest" mans,. 

(Time ) 

Read roman numerals on clock faces. 
(Measurement } 

Understand and use all ordinary units of measure 
:RJC Use all ordinary measuring devices. 
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ATTITUDE AMD INTERESTS IITWSKTOFY 
WARREN SOTttJCE PROJECT 
1971-72 



Circle your onsver. 



Yes 


No 


1. 


Does your teacher have lots of fun with yon- 


Yes 


Ho 


2. 


Does your teacher let you talk about different things in 
class? 


Yve 


No 


3. 


Is it easy to talk with your teacher? 


Yes 


Bo 


h. 


Does yoiir teacher make it fun to study things? 


Yes 


r.o 


5- 


Do you wish you could have this teacher next year? 


Yes 


No 


6. 


'Is your teacher Rood at explaining things clearly? 


Yes 


TIo 


7. 


Does your teacher make miry that each student gets a 
chance to talk in class? 


Yes 


Ho 


8. 


Do you enjoy coming to school? 


Yes 


Ho 


9- 


Is school work hard for you? 


Yes 


No 


10. 


Do you really like your subjects? 


Yes 


No 


li. 


Do you feel that science class is the best part of 
the school day? 


YeG 


No 


is. 


Do you think the science hooks you haw in school are 
intere sting? 


Yes 


No 


13- 


Is science interesting to you? 


Yes 


r.o 


11*. 


Do you like to explain science experiments to the class? 


Yes 


liO 


15. 


Do you like to do all different kinds of science projects? 


Yer 


No 


16. 


Do you think science 4 s important? 


Yes 


No 


17. 


Would you like to spend more time in science class? 


Yes 


No 


16. 


When you have some free time, do you like to read about 
famous scientists, great inventions, or space travel? 


Yes 


No 


19- 


Does science really make you feel good? 


Yes 


No 


20. 


Is science important to what you vant to do when yon 



— — « WV "-" ^ 

gj^- finish school? 
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Circle the subject that you like best in each of the boxes. 



Science 
.Math 



Spelling 
Rath 



History 
Pending 



Geography 
History 



Spelling ( 
Geography 



J. 



English A 
Heading • 



Geography 
Science 



Spelling 
Reading 



Geography 
Rea.di.ng 



Science 
History 



Spelling... 



Science 



"English 



Spelling 



Geography 
English 



Math - 
Geography 



History 
English 



Science 
Reading 



j History 
! Math 



History 
Spelling.. 



Science. 
EngUcih. 



Reading 
Math 
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Southeast Arkansas 

SAISC " 
Region IX 

Region IX 
P. O. Box 517 * Telephone 367-6864 
Monficello, Arkansas 71655 



INTRODUCTION TO THE 1971-72 SAESC PROTECT 

The Southeast Arkansas Education Service Center (SAESC) Project ended- 
its first year of operation on August 15 j 1971. The current Title NI program is 
.designed to pror icto innovative oc.iucat.iono 1 projects and provide assistance. to 
the thirty-five school districts in eight counties of Southoc-isi. Arkansas. These 
counties are Ashley, Bradley, Calhoun,. Chicot, Cleveland, Desha, Drew, and 
Lincoln. The eight counties comprise Region IX and or the Statu Plan ror Title III. 

The SAESC will operate with four certified, staff members and two secretaries 
again this year; The staff members and their positions are as follows; 

Director: 

George J. Parker is the Director of the SAESC , replacing 'Dr. C.urlis MerreU . 
Dr. Merrell is the new Superintendent at MonticeUo. Mr. Paster has had 
six years of public school experience in St. Louis County, Missouri-, and 
seven years of col lege teaching and administrative experience in Arkansas. 
He has been involved in "Educational Administration dectoroj studies at the 
University of Arkansas daring the past one and ono-haU years. Tie has 
recently completed his Ed. D. requirements* 

R e se arch & E yaJua tion .Specialist: 
. Stan "Williams, who v/i 1.1 recieve his Doctorate in .Educational Administration 
; from Ui<2 University of Arkansas in May, 1972, has replaced. Dr. -Joe May in 
this position, Dr. May resigned to accept a teaching position at South 
western University in Lafayette; La. Mr. Williams., a former-high school 
mathematics and science teacher in Arkansas, also served a:> a high school 
principal two years. Mr. Williams has been a graduate assistant in statistics 
and research during the past two years at the University of Arkansas. 

Special' Educ ation C oordinator: 

Mrs, Sue Hickarn, a graduate of Arkansas A <S M College and recipient of a 
Masters Degree in Special Education from State College of Arkansas, is 
pnSV>- beginning her second year on the: SAESC staff, Mrs. Hickam has several 
ammmii^ years teaching experience in Special Education, including experience in the 



Dr-3w Central School District and at the Children's Colony in Conway. 
Hickam pursued educational preparation in the area of Psychological 
Examining during the past summer. 



Mrs. 



Reading Specialist ; 

Mrs. Eleanor Stephenson, also a graduate of Arkansas A & M College, 
is in her second year with the SAESC staff. Mrs. Stephenson holds a 
Masters Degree, with a major in reading, from the University of Miss- 
issippi. Mrs. Stephenson has several years teaching experience in 
reading, including experience in the Crossett, Drew Central, and 
Fountain Hill school districts. 

Secretarie s: . 
Mrs. Juanita Rogers and Mrs. Kathleen Rash return as Title III secretaries.. 
Mrs. Rogers is in her sixth year wit*. Title III and Mrs. Rash is in her 
fifth year with Title III. 

AREAS OF ASSISTANCE FROM THE SAESC 

1. Planning and establishing feasible Special Education Programs. 

2. Administer individual psychological tests for Special Education placement. 

3. Developing units of study to upgrade the curriculum of Special Education 
classes . 

4. Helping Special Education Teachers stay abreast of current developments 
in Special Education. 

5. Developing an evaluation program for Special Education Classes. 

6. Improving existing reading programs, 

7. Diagnosing individual students 1 reading problems and developing programs 
to help overcome the deficiencies. 

8. Developing remedial reading programs . 

9 . Selecting graded library books to help strengthen independent reading 
activities. 

10. Providing teachers with aids, suggestions and materials to help them be- 
come more effective teachers of reading. 

11. Developing, writing, and utilizing behaviorial objectives for the purpose 
of describing program outcomes. 

12. Assessing program needs, planning- and evaluating program objectives, 
writing program objectives, selecting evaluation procedures , monitoring 
the program that is implemented, and providing feedback analysis of the 
implementation. 

13.. Utilization of basic skills of listening, questioning, utilizing student ideas, 
and the structuring of responses . 

14. Developing orientation programs for new teachers. 

15. Developing Teacher Evaluation Procedures , 

16. Organising class schedules. 

17. Developing systems approach to administration , 

18. Illustrating computer application to education. 

19. Providing information for in-service education work in the areas of: 

a. Systematic instructional decision making 

b. Educational, objectives 
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c. Selecting appropriate educational objectives 

d, Establishing performance standards 

e, Appropriate practice 

f , Perceived purpose 

g. Evaluation 

h. A Curriculum rationale 

i« Defiling content for objectives 

j . Identifying affective objectives 

k. Analyzing learning outcomes 

1. Knowledge of results 

m. Teaching units and lesson plans 

n. Teaching of Reading 

o. Discipline in the classroom 

p. Modern measurement methods 

q, Instructional supervision 

r. Experimental designs for school research 

PILOT PROJECTS 

In addition to the many and varied services available from the staff, the 
SAESC is sponsoring four Pilot Projects in Region IX Schools, The development 
of these Projects has required a lot of time, effort, and money. We encourage 
you to have someone from your school visit these Pilot Projects, The title of 
each Pilot Project and the person to contact for visitation arrangements follows: 



1. An Exemplary First Grade Instructional Program - Crossett 

Mr. J. W. McCormick 364-2522 

2, An Exemplary Special Education Work Center - Crossett 

Miss Gussie Price 364-4621 

3 . An Exemplary Lower Elementary Reading Program in Southeast Arkansas - Parkdale 
Mr. Dwight Hutto 473-4621 

4. An Exemplary Approach to Learning Activities in Science for Fifth and 
Sixth Grade Students - Warren 

Mr, Malcom Causey 226-2351 



For assistance from SAESC, you may contact the individual staff members or the 
Director, 



Southeast Arkansas 

Educational Service Center 

Region IX 

P. O, Box 517 • Telephone 367-6864 
Monficeilo, Arkansas 71655 

•NliWGL l-TTIil?* 

VOL. 1 NO. 1 ESEA TITLE III NOV. -DEC. , 1971 

REMEMBER THE QUOTE ? 

"Be not the first by whom the new is tried, nor the last to lay the old aside, " 
This may well describe the philosophy adherred to by education in general. 
The reluctance to attempt unproven approaches to teaching is quite evident. 
Let there be a glimmer of hope that it may be beneficial and the bandwagon 
becomes overloaded with those who would have you believe they were the 
innovators. 

While the afore-mentioned philosophical quote is a practical, and by necessity 
in some instances, adherred to practice for many educators, there is little 
doubt that any culture or society could abide by it one hundred percent. Some- 
one must be the first to try a new idea! Think of the modern day Convenience 
which would be missing if they didn't. And possibly more important to 
education — think of the creativity and innovative ideas which would be 
squelched. Sure, there have been "some blunders and some apparently harm- 
ful results from experiments. But r think about it — haven't "the good things 
outweighed the bad" (to paraphase a modern day song). 

Whether you agree or not human nature is such that the untried, unconquered, , 
and unfound are always going to be the challenge to those few with the 
prioneering spirit. 

What's the purpose of all this? — Jn*t to say there are many (and those in 
Southeast Arkansas are a- iong them) who are grateful for the opportunities to 
explore new avenues of teaching and learning (if the two can be separated) ! 

The quote more in keeping with our (SAESC Title III and Southeast Arkansas 
Schools) philosophy might be "It is better to have tried, even if we fail, 
than not to have tried at all. " 

It was exciting to learn that approximately one-half of the Region DC schools 
were interested in pilot projects under the "to be formulated Title III proposal, 
SEARCH, (Southeast Arkansas Research and Cooperative Hub)". The Advisory 
Council for Region DC approved nine of these pilot projects to be included in 
"he SEARCH Proposal. There may be some individual school districts submitting 
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proposals, also. All of these factors indicate Southeast Arkansas Region DC is 
on the move — searching for new and better methods to provide education! 

N ON -GRADED FOR ALL — ALL FOR READING 

Superintendent Opal Crow of Desha Drew is excited about the results of a non- 
graded junior high school reading program they initiated last year. 

Every junior high school teaches reading during the first period of the day and 
every student, regardless of grade, participates at his performance level. 
Each teacher is with approximately thirteen students during this time, thus 
permitting individualized attention of far greater proportions than is feasible 
in the normal classroom situations. 

Presently, test results are indicating reading improvements, since the one 
year operation of the program, of almost twice what they were for previous 
groups . 

Obviously, there has been a great deal of time, effort, and planning go into 
a program of this nature . Congratulations to Superintendent Crow and his 
staff! Incidentally, some of the staff members devote preparation time to 
this program, but some have indicated it's the most productive and worth- 
while part of their day. 

THINK ABOUT THESE - - 
Taken from the "Olds Observer 
V.I. No. VIII. 1971 

Paperback Boom ! 

Paperback books have come into their own since the first few titles were issued 
after World War II. Ten years ago, there were 15,000 paperback titles in print; 
today, there are more than 80,000. A survey by the Periodical and Book 
Association indicates that, at all age levels, reading a paperback book is 
favored over going to the movies, buying a record, or any sport. 

Self Sufficient ? 

Are you educated? Sidney Herbert Wood, a prominent English educator, had 
three tests . Anyone passing them, according to Wood, could consider himself 
an educated man. 

The tests were represented by three questions: 1) Can you entertain a new 
idea ? 2) Can you entertain another person? 3) Can you entertain yourself ? 

Hunting the Helpful Hobby 

Looking for a new houby? Oil painting, carpentry, ornithology, photography? 
Before you decide on one, figure out what you want a hobby to accomplish for 
O )u, Do you want to have fun ? Do you want to earn money ? 
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Do you want to learn something new? According to an article in the American 
. Medical Association's magazine, Today's Health, a good hobby will offer many 
satisfactions: 1) It will help you relax and put your problems into the back- 
ground for the time being; 2) The activity itself will give real satisfaction; 
3) It will be more than a mere time-waster; 4) It will produce something worth 
producing, either tangible or intangible; 5) It will increase your knowledge and 
skills; 6) It will cost no more than you can afford — and may even produce 
revenue . 

MACMILLAN READING WORKSHOP 

Mrs. Louise Green, a consultant from the Macmillan Company, conducted a 
two day reading workshop for Crossett and Parkdale Elementary teachers at 
Crossett on November 9 and 10, 1971. The workshop included a class presentation 
using first grade students at Price Elementary School and suggestions of uses 
of many of the Macmillan Basic Reading materials. 

RULING 

Minnesota school financing has been found unconstitutional in the second such 
ruling in the past two months. The first came in California. The ruling in 
Minnesota could have even larger emphasis since the decision came from U. S. 
District Court Judge Miles M. Lord. 

Judge Lord found the state's school system biased in favor of the wealthy 
because of reliance upon real estate values . In making a ruling in the private 
lawsuit. Lord suggested an overhaul of the state's financing by the legislature. 
The ruling was made under the equal protective clause of the 14th amendment. 

Equalization suits were entered recently in New York and Michigan on the basis 
of unequal per pupil expenditure in contigious school districts . The New York 
suit was brought by a private citizen in Yorktown complaining of real estate 
voluates of only $20,400 per pupil against 69,000 in the adjoining Montrose 
School District. What school district in Region IX wouldn't like to have even 
$20,000 per pupil assessed valuation? 

TEACHER EVALUATION 

A recent study of teacher evaluation in the secondary schools indicated that the 
achievement of the students in a teachers class was the criterion most fre- 
quently emphasized by principals in their evaluations of teachers. The teacher's 
instructional performance in the classroom and the teacher's classroom control 
were the two criteria in second place. These two criteria received almost 
equal emphases. The most interesting finding was that there was relatively 
little agreement among the principals concerning the criteria on which teachers 
should be measured. 

O 
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Those who advocate the use of student achievement feel that this is the product 
of the teachers efforts and that is the only evidence of the success of the 
teacher. However, many outside factors affect student achievement. Much of 
the motivation for achievement comes from the home environment. We all 
realize that many students are not encouraged by their parents to do their best 
in school. Thus two teachers of equal ability may have classes with extremely 
different motivation. One teacher's students will show gains, another will not. 
Yet the teachers are equal. Secondly, teachers will become aware that their 
evaluation depends upon their students' scores on a particular standardized test. 
This will result in teaching the test and will in effect be saying that the materials 
tested by the standardized test is the knowledge of most worth. This cannot be 
true because standardized tests only represent a random sample of knowledge 
with no continuity or meaning. 

Louis Raths, in Teaching for Thinking, has stated that teachers are paid to teach 
and that this is the performance on which they should be evaluated. He has 
developed a list of ten components of teaching which can be easily identified 
by observation. His plan for evaluation consist of evaluating the teacher's 
instructional performance on the basis of the presence or absence of these ten 
components. The number of these need for rehiring a teacher is determined by 
the individual school system. The teachers ability to control students is im- 
possible to separate from instructional proficiency. Since the teacher's ability 
to instruct is the purpose for which she is employed, it seems reasonable to 
believe that how well she instructs should be the criteria for evaluation fc* 
this depends on her ability and not on Various other factors . If the instruction 
is ot high caliber student control problems and student achievement will be 
satisfactory. 

Since schools are being held more and more. accountable , they will be in the 
near future accountable for what they are. getting from funds spent for teachers' 
salaries. This will mean that a suitable plan for teacher evaluation must be 
developed. Rath's suggestions have some merit and with some adaptation could 
conceivably provide a basis for this plan. Certainly, his ideas are better than 
interaction analysis methods and pseudo-scientific rating scaies that cover a 
variety of secondary criteria. 

STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Many school administrators in Region IX are expressing concern over the below 
grade level scores of their students on standardized achievement tests . There 
seems to be a need for some regional norms for standardized tests . There is a 
definiteneed for a more careful selection of standardized tests. The following 
represents some observations on standardized tests. 

Many standardized tests contain items that are poorly constructed and cau ie 
students to miss items they actually know. A few of these can cause students 
grade level equivalent to drop as much as half a grade level. For example, one 
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test has the word "hanger " and pictures that of an airplane hangar and a clothes 
henger. Many students will select the airplane hangar. How many students 
know that there is a difference in the spelling of the two ? Many other examples 
of cultural differences causing incorrect responses can be found. Therefore, 
one should consider this when looking at grade level equivalents. 

Before deciding upon a standardized test, order a specimen set and carefully 
check each item to determine if the test actually measures the objectives of your 
program, to determine if the items a^e sound to determine the similarities of 
the population on which the list was standardized to your situation and to check 
the reliability and validity figures in the manual. If possible, read evaluations 
of each test in the mental measurement year book. If you do not have anyone 
who is trained in test evaluations, consult an evaluation specialist, Persently 
two books are out which provide evaluations of all kindergarten and pre-school 
tests, and all elementary achievement tests. These will soon be in the pro- 
fessional library of the SAESC staff. 

Caution should be exercised in the interpretation of gain scores on achievement 
tests. These do not necessarily represent true gains. To get a more accurate 
picture , gain score should be converted to true gain scores , Th^ reason for 
this 4s because of the guessing factor that enters the test scores- Also low 
achievers can more easily show a gain than a high achiever. In other words, 
it is much easier to show a gain with students in remedial classes than students 
in honors classes on a standardized test. All tests have a lower reliability 
for low scorers than for high scorers . The SAESC staff will be happy to provide 
you with information on test and assistance in the selection of standardized in- 
struments . 
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Vol. 1 No. 3 ESEA Title III Jan, - Feb., 1972 

DUMAS STUDENTS AND TEACHERS PUT IT TOGETHER 

Through the efforts of progressive-minded educators, Superintendent Harold Tidwell 
and Elementary Coordinator, Mr. Jim Williams, the Dumas Elementary Schools em- 
barked upon the "Open CUdsroom" approach. Operating under this method for the 
second year, its popularity, among participating teachers and students, has in- 
creased greatly over the first year. More importantly, the interaction among 
students and teachers has jrade for a healthier educational and social climate. 

Estimates up to 20 percent overall improvement in achievement over the formerly 
used self-contained classrooms are being projected. 

This pioneering effort is another example of the initiative and spirit of administrators , 
teachers, and communities in Southeast Arkansas to provide the best education 
possible. SAESC Title III congratulates Dumas 1 administration and teachers. 

SERVICE PROJECTS 

Participation in one major study, the Drew Central-Monticello Schools Evaluation, 
and the initiation of another, a comprehensive salary study of certain South and 
Southeast Arkansas school districts 1 professional staffs have been major areas of 
concentration recently for Dr. Williams and Dr. Parker of the Title III SAESC Staff. 

Dr. Williams, SAESC Research and Evaluation Specialist did a comprehensive study 
of the two districts, Monticello and Drew Central, curriculums. Dr. Parker's 
efforts were concentrated in the areas of enrollments, food services, and facilities. 
Dr. Kenneth Farthing and Dr. Glen Cochran from the University of Arkansas served 
as co-directors of the study. Aforementioned Title III personnel were instrumental 
in collecting, summarizing, analyzing, and reporting on major portions of the study. 

A study of this nature is a "first" for Southeast Arkansas and could prove valuable 
as reference for future school evaluations, administrative procedures, and total 
educational programs for this area. 

Various school personnel, teachers as well as administrators, have indicated their 
interests in a comprehensive study of salary schedules of area school districts . 
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Dr. Parker initiated this study January 24 and plans to conclude it by March 10. 
Summaries of the .tudy will be available to individuals requesting it. 

Dr. Williams has been involved in preparing for e panel discussion of "Year-Around 
School" programs. Dr. Dan Pilkinton, Executive Director of Arkansas School Board 
Association, is laying the groundwork for this program which is to be presented 
February 28 in Little Rock* 

Several schools in Region DC (the areas served by SAESC, Title III) have expressed 
interest in this study. SAESC has provided certain materials to Dr. Pilkinton *s 
office and feels this study will be a fruitful venture. Several administrators in the 
area have expressed concern and interest in this study. Dr. Pilkinton is to be 
commended for his direction and preparation of this much needed program. 

"Educational Renewal Site" has become a popular, although not well defined, term 
among educators in the public schools as of late. Dr. Parker and Dr. Williams 
served as consultants in making efforts to determine the most feasible use of such 
a site to serve the many educational needs of this area. The Educational Renewal 
Site of four contiguous districts (Warren, Wilmar, Drew Central, and Monticello) 
was submitted as a rural site. Future educational benefits of Southeast Arkansas 
should be realized if the proposed Site is chosen. 

EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED SUCCEED AGAIN 

The Christmas Program and Bazaar sponsored by the Crossett Special Education 
Department was h«ld December 7, 1971 in Calhoun Elementary School. The program 
was entitled "Yearly Convention of Old Santa Claus 1 Toys " . Students from four 
elementary EMR classes and one middle school EMR class participated. 

The total bazaar profits exceeded $500. 00 . This money will be used to buy additional 
materials and supplies to be used in the special education program. The children 
involved in the program reaped many benefits that are not monetary or measurable, 
for example, the feeling of accomplishment and selfworth. Retarded children can 
succeed and will if given the opportunity* 

CROSSETT SPECIAL EDUCATION GUIDEBOOK 

The Crossett Special Education Departnent is presently involved in developing a 
guidebook for their Special Education program. The guidebook will include the 
following: philosophy; program standards; selection and placement of children; 
teacher certification; report cards; work center program; performance checklists 
for primary, intermediate and junior high level; writtlng of behavorial objectives; 
evaluation forms, and work ~tudy program. 

The guidebook will be completed early in February. Anyone interested in the guide- 
book should contact Miss Gussie Price, Special Education Supervisor, Calhoun 
Elementary School, Crossett, 
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HAMPTON STARTS SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Hampton Public Schools started an elementary EMR class at semester. Plans to 
organize the program were started In the early fall. The Individual testing for 
student placement was conducted by SAESC, Title III, Special Education Coordinator, 
Sue Hickam. 

Mrs. Mike Johnston was employed as the special education teacher for Hampton. 
Mrs. Hickam worked closely with Mr. Charles Payne, Superintendent and his staff 
in organizing and implementing the program. 

READING HANDBOOK DEVELOPED 

Mrs. Eleanor Stephenson, SAESC Title III Reading Specialist, has just completed a 
handbook for parents on "Parents and the Reading Program. " The handbook contains 
a list of suggestions on how parents can be of help to their children in the reading 
process. In connection with the booklet, Mrs. Stephenson will be working with 
the parents and teachers of elementary students in the Fountain Hill School on how 
parents can help their children become better readers . The parents will also receive 
suggestions on how to help their child develop good study habits. 

Comprehension or reading for meaning is one of the most difficult reading skills to 
be taught. Mrs. Stephenson has been working with area teachers on developing 
and strengthening of their skills for teaching comprehension. Many handout sheets 
have teen prepared and distributed containing suggestions for activities in develop- 
ing comprehension skills. The handout sheets can be filed by the teacher and be 
readily accessible when needed > 

WARREN SCIENCE PROJECT 

The students in the sixth fade science classes at Warren's Westside Elementary 
School have a new science teacher. Mrs. Judy Gibson has replaced Mrs. Shirley 
Griggs, who had taught in the Title III Science Project for the past year and a half. 
Mrs. Gibson will be teaching the two experimental and the two control classes in 
the research project which is attempting to assess the value of laboratory equipment 
and instructional aids in improving student achievement in science. Mrs. Gibson 
is an experienced elementary teacher, but this is her first experience teaching 
science in a departmentalized setting. The fifth grade classes in the Science 
Project are taught by Mrs. Martha Huey, who has taught experimental classes 
since the project was initiated in September, 1970. 

Both teachers receive two hours of in-service assistance every two weeks from 
Mr. Wayne Devine of the University of Arkansas at Monticello Science Department. 
These in-service sessions are used to coordinate filmstrips, instructional aids, 
models and laboratory equipment with each unit in the textbook. This insures the 
maximum utilization of the facilities and equipment in the special science classroom. 

A second purpose of the project is to improve students attitudes toward science and 
toward school. Pre-test results from the third week of school indicated that the 
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attitudes of the students were exceptionally good. This will make it difficult to show 
a gain in attitude on the post-testing because the students had already become 
enthusiastic about science before the pre- test could be administered. This resulted 
from their previous exposure to the laboratory, the equipment and the teachers . From 
the outward appearance and the enthusiasm of the students , one would expect that 
the gain in student achievement would be significant. 

EDUCATION IN ACTION 

Dates to Remember 
February 16 - "Reading Workshop" - Wynne 9:30 a.m. 
February 21 - Schoolmasters - UAM 6:00 p.m. 

Feburary 21 - Ark. School Study Council - L.R. School Board Office 9:00 a.m. 
February 28-29 - Arkansas State School Board Association Meeting - Little Rock 
February 29 - March 1 - Mobile Art Unit - City Park Elementary - Monticello 
March 6-7 - "Open Classroom Workshop" - Fayetteville 
Now to March 10 - District ar i State Basketball Play-offs 
Coming soon a study on Op an vs Closed Campuses in Arkansas 
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ON-SITE 

March 21-22 ire re set aside by the SAESG Staff for evaluation procedures as con- 
ducted by the thirteen -member team headed by Mr. Charles Watson from the State 
Title III Department of Education. 

SAESC Staff members and Area IX educators involved were highly complimentary 
of the interest, effort, and organization shown by the Evaluation Team during 
the entire operation. 

A special thanks is due the participating educators for their time and con- 
tribution. Those attending the Center at Monti cello the first day were: Mrs. 
Evora Parker and Principal Dwight Hutto (Parkdale), Mrs. Martha Huey and 
Principal Malcolm Causey (Warren), Mr. Jim Williams (administrator from Dumas), 
and Superintendent Curtis Merrell (Monticello) . 

First day activities centered around SAESC's overall operational procedures, 
"While the second day was devoted primarily to evaluation of Title III pilot 
projects being conducted in Crossett and TTarren. 

WORKSHOP WITH AREA TEACHERS FEATURED 

The Portland faculty and staff has been involved in a series of in-service 
meetings. The Title III Staff worked with the Portland administration to plan 
a two day reading workshop for the teachers. 

On- April 11, Eleanor Stephenson, Reading Specialist, and Sue Hickam, Special 
Education Coordinator, worked with the Portland faculty and staff for the 
first session of the two day program. Mrs. Stephenson outlined six elements 
necessary for a successful reading program and showed ways these elements 
could be implemented in the classroom. Mrs. Hickam worked with the teachers 
concerning ways they could identify and work with slow learners in the regular 
classroom. 

Four teachers from Crossett presented the program on the second day of the 
workshop with Mrs. Stephenson serving as coordinator of the program. The 
program centered around the Macmillan basic reading series which is Portland's 
adopted reading text. 



Mrs. Austin I'Thite, a third year teacher in the Crossett system, sho^d the 
teachers hot; to develop and carry out a good lesson plan for reading; utiliz- 
ing the Macmillan basic series. 

Mrs. Pillar , a second year teacher, worked with the staff on ways they could 
best utilize aids in their reading program. 

Mrs. Carlana Gill, a first year teacher, outlines .readiness for reading, how 
to create an atmosphere most conducive to reading and how to motivate children 
to want to read, 

Mrs. Mildred Pilgram, a remedial reading teacher in the Crossett system, 
presented a program on identification of reiiiedial readers and how to help 
remedial reading students. 

A question and answer session was the concluding part in the two clay program. 
A display of reading materials was also set up on both of the days and 
teachers could browse and get ideas on teaching' aids they would like to have 
for use in their own classroom. Each participant also received several hand- 
outs on the material presented in the course of the two day workshop. 

ANOTHER HONGRADED ' PROGRAM 

Monticello's grades 1 - J-!- will begin nongraded approaches next year. Dr. 
Curtis Merrell, Superintendent, has indicated that eventual plans are to non- 
grade 1 - 12. TT eekly workshops have been conducted this semester to familiar- 
ize the teachers and administrators with nongraded programs and techniques. 

The acceptance and adoption of the nongraded techniques has been extensive 
in Southeast Arkansas. Much credit should be given the nongraded concepts 
started at Crossett with Title III assisting. At least one-half of thirty- 
five Region IX schools have indicated they are implement at ing now or starting 
next year nongraded programs of some nature. 

CROSSETT PROJECT 

An analysis of covariance on last year's Crossett scor s has indicated that 
the Open Court Correlated Language Arts Program was superior to both the 
Macmillan and SRA Reading Programs with heterogenously grouped children. The 
adjusted mean gi-ade-level equivalent for- the Open Court cross section class 
was 3-1 as measured by the California Reading Achievement Test. The adjusted 
mean for SRA was 1.7 and for Macmillan the adjusted mean was 1.3 at the end of 
the first year. This means that if the three groups had been equal on the pre- 
test scores, this would be the differential between the post-test scores. The - 
mean pre-test scores and mean post-test scores were as follows: 
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Ha rr i s on - S t r oud 
Pre -test mean 



California Adjusted California 

Post-test mean Post-test mean 



Macmillan 227 . 1*3 6l .Oh 58 . ^7 

SPA 213-19' 61.67 60.77 

Open Court 173- ! £ 66.65 69-75 

Grand mean 20k.lk 

The adjusted raw score mean on the post -test are the means that the groups 
-would have had if all three groups had had a mean equal to the grand mean of 
20^.14 on the pre -test. 

The adjusted means "were compared using Schaeffe's technique for multiple 
comparisons for means. This test is a very rigid test and required that the 
level required for significance "be doubled "before a statistic can be signi- 
ficant. The F required for significance in this case was 6.28 after doubling 
the .05 value. The following F ratios were obtained: 

Macmillan vs. SEA F = 0,36 

Macmillan vs. Open Court F = I3.H6 

BRA vs. Open Court F - 9-00 

Open Court was significantly higher beyond the .01 level than Macmillan and 
significantly higher than SRA. beyond the .05 level. 

The results of analysis of covariance on homogeneously group classes was in- 
conclusive because the basic assumption of the Analysis of Covarjance, which 
is homogeneity of regression coefficients , was violated. 

The results appear to indicate that schools which are not ability grouping 
first grade students could get better results using the Open Court Program. 
It is hoped that this year*s results will provide more conclusive results. 

There has been a question as to the effectiveness of the Open Court Program 
with slow learners. Here are some of the scores of the slow learners on the 
pre and post-tests. Consider J hat the ^vera/re score on the pre -test is 
approximately 200. 
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Pre -test 



Post -test grade 
equivalent at 1.9 




2.2 
2.0 
1.8 
1.2 
1.7 

1.9 
1.2 

1.9 

1.2 
1.6 



X-rJ. 

131 
113 
103 

93 
52 
1+1 

33 
21 

k 



SAICC ADVISORY COUNCIL VISITED 



Mr. Fay Bohannon, State Title III Director, paid a visit to the SAESC Title 
III -Advisory Council Meeting, Wednesday, March 15. Discussions, centering 
? round progress and phase -out procedures of the current project, trere the 
main points of concentration. 

It T?as expressed that the current SAESC Title III sponsored Pilot Projects 
would be continued by the respective schools where they are being conducted. 
Some means of retaining certain types of services, currently afforded through 
the SAESC Project , vere discussed. Ko final conclusions "were reached. It 
T .ras pointed out that some of the services nov being afforded are going to be 
provided by school districts on an individual basis. 

The meeting, originally scheduled to be at UAI-i (it was held at the neu 
Monti^ello High School) was attended by only thirteen members of the Advisory 
Council* An Advisory Council Meeting v/ill meet during the latter part of 
April or early in May. Tentatively 2 p.m., Monday, April 2h y idll be the 
time. Further information mil be forthcoming. Save that time and date if 
possible* 



All too often, vheii people try to solve a problem, they get 
hung ud on one approach and thus fail to make full use of avail- 
able information. When you have a problem, International Science 
and Technology suggests this formula: (l) Ran over the elements 
of the problem in rapid succession several times until *. pattern 
emerges that encompasses all the elements simultaneously. 
(2) Susrjnd judgment. This keeps you from Getting hung up on 
the first interpretation that comes to mind. (3) Stay loose 



J COI-CERIIIHG IKIOVATIOLT 
(from "Your Olds Observe-", Vol. II, Ko. II, 1969) 



Some ?resh Ideas on Problem Solving 
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mentally, vary the temporal and spatial arrangements of the 
problem components. (Is-) Produce multiple solutions. If 
you are not driven to find the one perfect solution, you are 
free to look at the problem from all sides. (5) If you have 
been expressing the problem in non-verbal terms, try express- 
ing it in words, and vice versa. 

VERSATILE ! 

A recent study of the lowly paper clip reveals that it serves 
a multitude of purposes. The survey, which traced the "careers 1 ' 
of 100,000 paper clips, found that: only 20,000 were actually 
used as paper clips, lU,l63 were dismantled during phone calls, 
3,196 for pipe cleaners, 5,008 as nail cleaners, 5>^3^ as tooth- 
picks s 17 5 200 as improvised suspender hooks. 

LONG SHOT ! 

If you've ever dreajned of becoming rich and famous as a writer, 
it might be well for you to know what the odds are for success. 
A recent survey of writers shows that only 5Q?o received more 
than $1,000 in 1Q68 from their efforts. About 75$ confessed 
that income from writing was far from enough to live on. 

SAESC TITLE III 01? THE HOVE 

Southeast Arkansas Educational Service Center was literally ''on the move' : from 
March ^-11. The Staff moved all materials, -equipment, and supplies from the 
old offices in the nonticello High School to the refurbished former Home 
Economics Building at the old Monticello High School site. Much of the re- 
furbishing ^ras done by the SAESC Staff. Aside from a little sireat and come 
extra, long hours and weekends being spent, it was a 3, fun n deal for the Staff. 

You can visit the Center at a ground floor location now — so stop by and see 
us TT e*re still on the old Monticello High School campus. 

WORKSHOP BEING PWu.HED 

A great deal of planning and effort has gone into organizing the workshop on 
Children with Learning Disabilities. Costs are going to exceed what Title III 
can put into the workshop. Because of the interest and concern of many ad- 
ministrators and teachers about these children, we*ve proceeded with setting 
up the workshop, ITe request that each administrator make a special effort 
to come and encourage teachors to come. 

Dr. Edward Frierson, from the Child Learning Center in Nashville, is one of 
the most dynamic persons in this area of education. Tie feel certain he and 
Miss Jean Lukens, from the Child Study Center in Little Rock, will provide 
assistance to each workshop participant that will make a day well spent for 
your school. 

PLEASE POST THE FOLLOWING PAGES! 
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ATTENTION TEACHErtSii 



HELPItTG GHILDHEft 17TEH IEABCTING DISABILITIES IN YOUR CLASSROOM! 
May 5 13AM Ballroom Monti cello 

As a classroom teacher, have you ever had, a child that seemed real bright 
"but could not succeed rath some academic task such as reading or math? 
Have you ever made the statement y "If Johnny would just try, he could do 
his :7ork! ,T ? Have you ever vrond^.-.'ed vrliy Susie -vrould not stay in her 
seat? Have you ever thought that Tom T?as just plain mean tjhen he aggra- 
vated all the children in the room? 

There may be a logical explanation for nil the aforementioned character- 
istics of some children. Dr. Edward Frierson., of Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Miss Jean Lukens * of Little Rock, \ d 11 conduct an all day workshop , 
May 5> at UAM, concerning children with learning disabilities. They 
Tall discuss identification of children Tdth learning disabilities and 
ways you can help this child in YOUR classroom. 

8:30 - 9:00 Registration 

9:00 ~ 9^30 Welcome - Title III 

9:30 - 10:1+5 Differences that make a difference in learning! 

(Understanding specific disabilities in 
Children) - Dr. Edward Frierson 

10:45 - 11:00 Break 

11:00 - 12:00 Differences that make a difference in learners? 

(Identifying specific Disabilities in the 
classroom) - Miss Jean Lukens 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 2:30 Differences that make a difference in teaching! 

(Practical tips for more effective lassrooms) 

1:00 - 1:1*5 Group A - Primary - Dr. Frierson 

Group B - Upper Elementary - Miss Lukens 

1:**5 - 2:30 Group A - Primary - Miss Lukens 

Group B - Upper Elementary - Dr. Frierson 

2' 30 Evaluation - Title III 

All teachers,, principals, superintendents, parents and interested persons 
are urged to attend* A $2.00 registration fee will be charged. 

PLEASE POST 



POST ME 



The following events may be of interest to you: 

Southeast Arkansas Schoolmasters ' Fish Fry at Lake Village on Monday, April 17. 

Special Education Workshop for Region IX Special Education Leaders ~ at . 
Title III Center (SAESC) in Monti cello on Wednesday, April 19. (Old High School 
Campus ) . 

Title I Planning Meeting at UAII on Thursday, April 20, 9 a.m. 

Title I Coordinators Meeting at State College of Arkansas, Conway on April 
24-25- 

First Annual Arkansas Audiovisual Conference at Ramada Inn, Russellville, 
April 26-27, 

Workshop — "Helping Children Tilth Learning Disabilities" — IffM Ballroom 
Friday, May 5, 8:30 a.m. Registration. 

SAESC Advisory Council Meeting Monday, April 2h 9 2:30 p.m. at the new 
Monti cello High School (Home Economics Room) . 



X 
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SAESC IN ACTION 

The Southeast Arkansas Education Service Center (SAESC) began the second year 
of operation on the current project. The SAESC Title III Program is designed to 
promote innovative cdurat-ioual projects and provide assistance to the thirty- 
five school districts in eight counties of Southeast Arkansas. These counties 
are Ashley, Bradley, Calhoun, Chicot, Cleveland, Desha, Drew, and Lincoln. 
The eight counties comprise Region K under the State Plan for Title III. 3 

§ H 

% The SAESC will again operate with only four certified staff members and two 
^ secretaries. The staff members and their positions are as follows: 

< 

£j Director : George J. Parker will serve as the new director of the SAESC. Mr. | 
g Parker has just completed his Ed. D. requirements at the University of Arkansas. § 

, He has had six years experience in the public schools in St. Louis County, «8 

• Missouri and seven years of college teaching, coaching, and administrative ^ 

g experience in Arkansas. - a 

>■* " 12 

0 Research and Evaluation Speci^ljsb Mr. Stan Williams , who will receive his ^ 
Doctorate in Education Administration for the University of Arkansas , has @ 

1 assumed this position. Mr. Williams is a former Arkansas high school principal g 
~ and math teacher. He taught in the University of Mississippi this past ^ 
h summer and served as graduate assistant in research and statistics, at the 1 
o University of Arkansas for the past two years. 1 

§ Special Education Coordinator : Mrs. Sue Hickam, a graduate of University of » 

8 Arkansas at Monticello and a recipient of a Masters Degree in Special Education In 

w from State College of Arkansas, is serving for the second year in this position. ^ 

|l Mrs . Hickam has several years experience In Special Education and has pro- ^ 

g vided extensive services during the current and past year to assist Region IX g 

in schools in the area of Special Education. 



Re ading Specialist : Mrs. Eleanor Stephenson, also a UAM graduate and 
second year SAESC employee , holds a Masters Degree , with a major in reading , 
from the University of Mississippi. Mrs . Stephenson has taught in the Crossett, 
Drew Central and Fountain Fill school districts. 
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Secretaries ; Mrs. Juanita Rogers and Mrs. Kathleen Rash return as Title III 
secretaries. Mrs. Rogers is in her sixth year and Mrs. Rash her fifth year 
with Title III. 

In addition to the many and varied services available from the staff, the SAESC 
sponsors four Pilot Projects in Region DC. You are encouraged to contact any 
of the Staff and/or visit an/ of these projects. The number to call staff 
members is 367-6864. A brief description of each pilot project and the person 
to contact for visitation arrangements follows: 

Warren Pilot Project 
(Contact Mr. Malcolm. Causey 226-2351) 

The Warren Science Project enters its second year with some slight changes 
from last year. This year the same teacher will teach experimental and control 
groups. This has been dc.ie to eliminate the teacher variable. 

As last year, the experimental groups will be taught science with the aid of a 
fully equipped laboratory. The control groups will be taught the same science 
course without the laboratory or the equipment. There are two experimental 
groups for each grade level and two control groups for each grade level. There 
is one high and one low group in each of the categories for each grade level* 
The sixth graders were grouped into high and low on the basis of the results 
of the Spring testing with the Metropolitan Science Test. They were then 
assigned to control and experimental groups on the basis of their scores. The 
fifth grade students were assigned to high and low groups on the basis of 
their Iowa Test of Educational Development scores. They were then assigned 
to the groups by the principal. Students were matched as nearly as possible. 

The students were pre-tested this fall with the Metropolitan Science Test 
Form Am. They will be tested again in the Spring with Form Cm of the test. 
It was interesting to note that the students in the project has excellent re- 
tention of the knowledge they had gained the previous year. The sixth grade 
students who were in the proiect last year had gained approximately 2 months 
on grade level during the summer. This included both experiment and control 
groups. The students not in the project had lest approximately 1 1/2 months 
over the summer. The gain over the summer is best explained by the fact that 
v v en the students were tested in the spring they were tired and had just com- 
pleted another testing program. This would c^rase the scores in the spring to 
be lower than the students actual true score. It was interesting to note that 
the low achievers in the experimental group had a mean gain of 3 months over 
the summer. Only 29% of the low experimental groups had lost ground over 
the summer. While 55% of the low control group exhibited losses over the 
summer. Forty-Pight percent of tho high control and thirty-seven percent of 
the high experimental groups had losses over the summer months. 

Last September the average fifth grade had a grade equivalent of 4.3. Approx- 
imately 8 months behind grade level. This September , as beginning sixth 
graders , their average grade level was 5.7. Only approximately 4 months 
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behind grade level. This means that the students gained approximately 1.4 
years last year on the average. 

The present fourth grade had a mean grade equivalent of 4.3 on the fall pre-test, 
this means that they are very similar to last years class . It ir hoped that this 
group will exhibit even greater gains than the previous group because the 
teachers have had the equipment from the start of the year, they have had the 
advantage of a years experience with the equipment and the teacher variable 
is being controlled this year. 

Crossett Pilot Project I 
(Contact Mr. Jim Bob McCormick 364-4621) 

The Crossett Special Education Project was considered quite a success in 
1970-71 by the Special Education Office of the State Department, the SAESC 
staff, the on-site evaluators , and the Crossett Special Education Staff. 

The 1971-72 project will be much the same as last year but with some modifica- 
tions in the instructional program that should strengthen and provide an even 
better project. 

Four elementary EMR classes and one middle sohool EMR class will participate 
in the project. Each class will have access to the work center one whole day 
per week. The children in these classes are educable and will be learning to 
read, write, do simple computations, and communicate orally. Emphasis will 
be placed on co. relating these skills with training necessary for these students 
to beco ne independent members of society in adulthood. The composition of 
the classes dictates that instruction be structured tc meet individual needs . 
The special education teachers will write behavioral type objectives to meet 
the needs of each student. 

Specific behavioral objectives will be written to develop academic and social 
skills by involving the students in real-life situations. Specific skills will 
be developed to (a) improve the child's self -concept, (b) enable the child to 
interact successfully with others , (c) hel> the child obtain and manage, with 
limited supervision, materials and money, and (d) enable the child to progress 
academically according to his mental expectancy, 

A control group will not be used. It would be impractical to exclude any class 
for a control grcup. The evaluative process will 1 ? a checklist procedure 
based on behaviorally stated objectives which arc specified for individual 
students. The Wide Range Achievement Test will be administered near the end 
of the school year to each student in the program. The scores on these tests 
will be compared with the scores obtained on the Wide Range Achievement 
Test given in May, 1971. 

The Elementary Principals, Middle School Principal, Special Education Supervisor 
and teachers , the Special Education Coordinator from the Title III Center, and 
Special Education Personnel from the State Department of Education will partici- 
pate in evaluation. 
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Crossett Pilot Project II 
(Contact Mrs. Gussie Price 364-4621) 

The Crossett First Grade Reading Program has undergone some changes f^r the 
current school year. For the first time Crossett has gone into a non- graded 
primary. The Title III project involves approximately 270 first year students 
and twelve teachers. One school, Price Elementary, has been designated as the 
control school and the three first year teachers are using the Macmillan Basic 
Reading Program. The other three schools, Anderson, Hastings, and Calhoun, 
have been designated as the experimental schools. They are using the Open 
Court Correlated Language Arts Program as their basic reading program. This 
involves nine teachers . A pre-school training workshop was conducted by the 
Open Court Company for the teachers involved in teaching Open Court. We 
have been unable to secure a consultant from Macmillan Company to date. 

At the beginning of the school year, the students were administered the 
Harris on -Stroud Reading Readiness Profile and randomly assigned to classes. 
All students began instruction on the Junior Primary level but many have advanced 
into Phase I. 

The teachers are enthusiastic about the non-graded primary, and the reading 
programs they are involved with. The students have gotten of f to a good start, 
and an observer can readily see that the enthusiasm of the teacher is being 
transferred to the students . 

Par kd ale Pilot Project 
(Contact Mr. Dwight Hutto 473-2690) 

The Parkdale Reading Project is following the same format as the 1970-71 pro- 
ject. Two teachers are utilizing the Open Court Correlated Language Arts 
Program and two teachers are using the Macmillan Basic Reading Program. 
Approximately 85 students are involved in the project with one-half of these 
receiving instruction in Macmillan and one-half receiving instruction in Open 
Court, The students are under the same program they were using in 1970-71 
but are on more advanced levels . 

At the beginning of the current school year the second, third, and fourth grade 
students were administered the SRA Reading Achievement Test, Form C. An 
alternate form will be given at the close of the school year. First grade students 
w^re given the Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Profile. The results of these 
two tests were used in helping to divide the students into the two programs. 

We are expecting a great deal of gain in the Parkdale project at the end of the 
year. 
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1 A ORKSHOPS 

Crossett: Crossett personnel and staff involved in the Special Education Program 
met with the SAESC staff and consultant, Dr. Joseph May for the purpose of 
developing new and improved techniques for increasing' student achievement. 

The workshop, held Tnursday August 19, focused upon the writing of Behavioral 
Objectives. Dr. May conducted the morning session for the fifteen participants 
by explaining and demonstrating through utilization of Evaluative Programs for 
Innovative Curriculums (EPIC) materials. The afternoon session involved the 
actual writing of specific objectives for students in the Special Education 
Program. SAESC staff members assisted Dr. May with this position of the 
workshop. The teachers were developing objectives for th^ir individual students 
as the workshop concluded. 

Warren : "Individualized instruction" was the theme of a pre-school workshop 
conducted for the entire Warren teaching and administrative staff. Approximately 
one hundred and twenty-five persons were in attendance for the keynote address 
presented by Dr. Lawrence Roberts . SAESC helped sponsor and coordinate the 
workshop which included follow-up sessions to Dr. Roberts 1 speech. These 
sessions, held in the afternoon of August 26 following the morning address, 
were conducted by Dr. Roberts , Mrs. Nancy Crawford from the El Dorado 
School System, Mrs. Vemice Hubbard of the State Department, and Mr. William 
Haven of the State Department. Activities and preparations on the 27th in- 
volved actual classroom work by the teachers as they utilized the previous 
day's experiences to prepare for the coming years SAESC Title III staff members . 
Mr. George Parker and Mr. Stan Williams were present for the Warren Workshop. 

Crossett and Parkdale : A Pre-school Workshop, for the teachers involved with 
the non-graded reading program at Crcssett and parkdale, was conducted at 
Crossett Friday, August 20. Ine forty~&even persons in attendance were given 
inspiring demonstrations in the use of Open Court materials by Miss Marilyn 
Waters. Miss Waters is a representative from the Open Court Publishing 
Company. Morning and afternoon demonstrations were followed by group 
sessions in which the teachers actually practiced and aided each other in the 
use of the materials. SAESC Title III staff members assisted in the organizing 
and sponsoring of the workshop. 

Science Workshop : Mr. Wayne Devine, Assistant Professor from U AM, is 
serving as a special consultant for the teachers from Warren who are involved 
with the Warren Science Project. Mr. Devine conducted a pre-school work- 
shop and is meeting every other week for two hours with teachers in continuous - 
consultant role. Mr. Causey, Principal at Warren Westslde Fxementary, speaks 
very favorably of the progress and interest which lias been shown in science. 

Behavioral Objective Workshop : Dr. Joseph May, Assistant Professor from 
Southwest Louisiana University conducted a workshop for the Crossett Special 

9 
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Education teachers at Crossett on Thursday, August 19, 1971. '"Behavioral 
Objectives 11 was the theme of the workshop. Morning and afternoon lectures 
were followed by special individual sessions, with the Title III personnel 
assisting in instruction. 

OTHER SAESC ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Parker and Mr. Williams have been busily engaged in orienting themselves 
to Region K schools and personnel and the Title III activities. They attempted 
to visit every superintendent in the 35 schools by September 10. In some cases 
they missed but second and third efforts have proven fruitful. Through these 
acquaintances future benefits have £>een made available to the schools. Twelve 
exact appointments ~or reading and/or special education assistance were made 
and other less specific assistance was made available. Communication channels 
have been opened, and the usefulness of the center depends upon how well channels 
are utilized. 

Special Education Incr eases : The number of Special Education classes in South- 
east Arkansas increased for the 1971-72 school" year. 

Crossett has increased its Special Education Program from six classes to eight 
classes. They now have four elementary EMR classes , one middle school EMR 
class, one junior high EMR class, one senior high work study class and one 
elementary learning disabilities class. _j 

Warren expanded their Special Education Program to the junior high level. Their 
present program consists of one primary EMR class , one elementary EMR class , 
and one junior high EMR class. 

Eudora added an elementary EMR class this year. They have had a primary EMR 
class for several years. Star City started a Special Education class at semester 
of the last school year, and is continuing this year. Dermott is starting its 
second year with an elementary EMR class 7 

Fountain Hill, Thornton, and Dumas have established elementary EMR classes 
for this school year. Mrs. Sue Hickam, Title III Special Education Coordinator, 
has assisted these schools with testing and organization of these classes. \ 

Many schools in Southeast Arkansas are recognizing the need for Special 
Education Programs and are endeavoring to meet the needs in their communities. 
It is hoped that other schools will establish Special Education classes in the 
near future. 
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Added Emphasis on Reading: Mrs. Eleanor Stephenson, Title III Reading Spec- 
ialist, has been busy working in several of the area schools since the beginning 
of the school year. She has worked in Crossett, Parkdale, Fountain Hill, 
Wilmot, Monticello, Warren and Dumas. The major portion of Mrs. Stephenson's 
time has been consumed in the two reading pilot projects in Crossett and 
Parkdale. Administering readiness tests, setting up classes, distributing 
materials and supplies and conducting in-service training have been some of 
the activities that have evolved out of the two projects. 

Mrs. Stephenson secured a consultant from the Open Court Publishing Company 
who conducted a full day's training workshop for Crossett, Parkdale, and 
Fountain Hill teachers . A follow-up is planned for mid-year with an invitation 
to attend extended to any school using Open Court materials or planning to do 
so in the future. Plans are also being made for a Macmillan training workshop. 

Assistance has been given by Mrs. Stephenson to Wilmot who is currently 
setting up a remedial reading program for Jr. High and High School students. 

Dumas is becoming involved with the Open Court Correlated Language Arts 
Program. The Title III Center furnished Dumas with enough materials for a 
class of twenty-five students. These students are the more accelerated, and 
the plans are to see if the group comes out higher on reading achievement 
scores than equally high groups using other programs . 

Warren is also using an Open Court Reading Program in one of the specie^ 
education classes. 

TITLE III SAESC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

Thursday, September 9 this committee had their initial meeting for the current 
year. Discussions were held concerning the pilot projects now being con- 
ducted and the possibilities for new ones. The committee voted approval of 
Monticello' s submitting the proposal for Region IX. Efforts are currently under- 
way by Dr. Merrell, Monticello Superintendent, and Mr. Parker, Region DC 
Title III Director, to ascertain the desires of the districts for a future proposal. 
If your district has a special area which you feel could benefit from a Pilot 
Project they (Dr. Merrell or Mr. Parker) would welcome your ideas. Your ideas 
and opinions must be submitted soon, however. 

FUTURE OF TITLE III FOR REGION IX 

The Title III SAESC Executive Committee voted, Thursday September 9, 1971 
to direct efforts to maintain a regional center at Monticello. Serving the 
eight-county region and utilizing UAM resources and personnel seem to 
make Monticello the most practical and appropriate location for tie regional 
center concept. In addition, certain facilities, equipment, and materials 
are already in this location. N 
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It could be that other school districts in the region are interested in a different 
set up. If so, we. would appreciate learning about this. Should you agree that 
the present Monticello location is the most logical, we hope to begin pro- 
ceedings to develop a project which could best serve the entire region* The 
following have been suggested as possibilities for pilot projects and areas of 
concentration for a new Title III Project: 

a. Supervision (for specific areas of study, somewhat on the Master- 
Teacher basis) 

b. Reading Innovations 

c. Special Education Assistance and Psychological Testing and/or 
Cooperative Special Education 

d. Community Schools (Citizen Utilization of Facilities) 

e. Individualized Instruction in Math 

f . Data Processing 

g. Multi-Media Techniques for Learning 

h . Improved Study Techniques 

i. Health and Physical Fitness 

The SAESC currently sponsors four pilot prefects (2 at Crossett, 1 at Parkdale, 
and 1 at Warren) and provides consultant service in the area of special 
education, reading, science, and math. We feel there are certain areas in 
which many of the schools in this region have a need for , and would take 
advantage of , new ideas and assistance. 

The above informatipn was responded to by twenty-eight (approximately 80%) j 
of the area superintendents from Region DC* All voted that Monticello was the 
most logical location and that the Regional Center concept should be maintained. 
Dr. Curtis Merrell is making preparations to submit the new proposal. . 1 

By putting together the best ideas from the people in the eight county region, 
we hope the best in Title III Services is yet to come , 

REPORT ON MEETINGS 

Co nference Planning Meeting : Mr. Parker met with Title III Project Directors, 
Mr. Charles Watson, Title III Supervisor, and Mrs. Sara Murphy, Director 
of Dissemination to discuss plans for the Title III Conference to be held at 
Hot Springs October 18-19. Conference highlights will center around 
"Accountability". Featured speakers will include: 

Mrs . Ruby Martin , a Fellow with the Washing ton Research Project 
Dr. Vita Perrone, Dean of the School of Eduction, University of 
horth Dakota 

Dr. Edward Frierson, Director of the Nashville Learning Center, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Innovations in education will be on display as each of the Title III Centers 
in Arkansas will give three one hour presentations depicting, a special part of 



tholr project. SAESC will feature the non-graded reading program being con- 
ducted in the Crossett Elementary Schools. 



It should be a stimulating conference! Dates Monday and Tuesday , October 
18-19 at Hot Springs . 



Teacher s with innovative ideas which they would like to develop within their 
own classrooms are eligible to receive mini-grants of up to $1,000 from the 
State Ti tle I II Office . The new mini-grant program was established by the State 
Title III Advisory Council because the Council was convinced that classroom 
practitioners, who ordinarily have to carry out but get little input Lito the 
larger innovative programs developed by others, might have many common sense 
ideas for improvement, i-'ormal proposals following the present Title III reqr /e- 
ments will be necessary for the mini-grants as for regular Title III projects. 
Teachers interested in submitting applications should write to the Stat*-; Title III 
Office to secure proposal forms. 

The Council also set other priorities for Title III proposals v*h i ch included : 
reading, special education, guidance and counseling, vocational education, 
consolidation of services, drug education, environmental educ ation, curriculum 
for low aduevers, the gifted, health education, cultural differences, and 
individualized learning. 



SAESC astabl shed a library, located on the third floor of the Mont 'cello High 
School, for all of the Region IX Schools to use. It contains several volumes, 
at various levels, in e following areas: 



If you desire to use any of these materials feel welcome to come in and check 
them out, or call and we will try to bring all of the materials from any one area 
to you. They can be checked out for one to two months at a + ime. 

TAK^ ADVANTAGE O^ THESE MATERIALS - THEY ARE YOURS TO USE! 

(Oh, yes, there are some current and valuable books in the nrea of admir- 

istration, too.) 



MINI-GRANTS FOR TEACHERS 



HELP YOURSELF AND YOUR STUDENTS! 



Literature 

Speech 

Reading 



College English 
General Education 
Science 



Math 

Social Studies 

A-V materials (of lirrited nature) 
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IMFORTANT DATES 
October 11 Basketball kales Meetings Begin 

October 11-12 Arkansas School Council Conference 

October 15 Basketball S-^son Starts for Non-football schools 



October 14-15 
October 1G 



Conference of Reading - Conwa7 (SCA) 
Football Game somewhere in Arkansas 



2nd Wednesday each Month - Southeast Arkansas School Study Council 

UAM - 2 p.m. 

3rd Monday onrh Month Soucheast Arkansas Schoolmasters 

UAM Cafeteria 6p.m. 



October 18-19 



Hot Springs Title III Projects on display, 
Conference on ''Accountability" 



PLEASE PL/1,E COPIES OF THIS WHERE YOUR PERSONNEL CAN READ IT! 
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APPENDIX K 
FIIAL YEAR EVALUATION 



NARRATIVE 



Objectives 

Crossett Ho. 1 

A. & B. Students in the experimental schools receiving instruc- 
tion ith the Open Court Correlated Language Arts Program 
will achieve at a higher level than students from the control 
school using the Macmillan Basic Reading Program as indicated 
by the California Reading Test (form A). 

Teachers in both programs Tfere trained in how to use 
their program properly. Each teacher had equal materials 
to work with end equal in-service training. 

Students in the experimental schools Trill achieve on 
or above 1.9 reading level at the end of the school year 
1971-72 vith the exclusion of children ^rith learning disabili- 
ties. 

Children rath possible learning disabilities were given 
a UISC and several other tests by the school counselor. The 
only children excluded fl*om the study were those who tested 
out as EMR r s . 

Students in the experimental schools will have a better 
attitude toward reading than those in the control school. 

An . attitude inventory :*as \ administered to all first year 
students in the program. Results of the inventory revealed 
a better attitude toward school and reading by students in 
the experimental classes. 



The non-graded program will be successful in indivi- 
dualizing instruction as measured by increased variations in 
student achievement scores. 

• Student achievement scores for the end of the second' 
year of operation were significantly higher than scores for 
first year students at the end of the first year of operation. 
Specific resuli s can be' found in the evaluation section. 

All project objectives were fully met in the Grossett 
First grade reading project. The following narrative 
includes additional analysis of some first year data followed 
by a description of the findings of the Grossett Evaluation. 
Additional first year evaluation * T ere conducted during the 
second year and are presented first. 

Additional Evaluation of First Year , Many factors about 
the first year research design ^ere undesirable. For example, 
the use of t-tests for multiple comparisons is not statisti- 
cally sound. The t-test is a strong test of significant 
differences when comparing t^o groups but for comparisons of 
three groups the basic assumption of independence of comparisons 
is violated. This was the case in the comparison of the three 
sets of materials in the Grossett Project f s first year. Based 
upon this, an evaluation *'as made comparing the -results by the 
analysis of covariance. 

Due to the assignment of materials only the results of 
the Control school were suitable for the analysis of covari- 
ance. The pre-test scores were to be used as tJ\e covaiiates. 



Ill 



For the homogeneously grouped classes the regression 
coefficients tfere not homogeneous. As a result no analysis 
was possible , 

Three classes from the control school were selected 
for analysis. These provided a "basis for comparing the thxve 
programs - Open Court, Macmillan, and SRA. The three 
teachers were of approximately equal ability and the three 
classes were heterogeneously grouped. 

Table 1 presents the pre-test means, raw score post- 
test means, adjusted raw score post-test means, and adjusted 
grade equivalent means. Initially the Macmillan class was 
highest with a mean of 227-35' SRA was second with a mean of 
213 ; 19 * and Open Court was lowest with a mean of 173. ^ The 
unadjusted post-test raw score means showed Open Court highest 
rath a mean of 66.65' SRA second with a mean of 61*67 and Mac- 
millan lowest with a mean of Gl.Ok. Waen these were adjusted 
the Open Court mean was 69.75 while SRA was 60.77 and Macmillan 
was 58.7^. The adjusted grade equivalent means were: 

Open Court 3-1 
SRA 1.7 
Macmillan 1.3 

Comparison of the adjusted means are presented in Table 2. 
Schaeffe's Multiple Comparisons of means indicated that Open 
Court was significantly higher than Macmillan beyond the 0.01 
level and significantly higher than SRA beyond the 0.05 level. 
A strength of association test produced an Omega-Square of 
0.2h> indicating considerable practical significance. 
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Second Year Evaluatio n. The "basic research questions 
which the Crossett First Grade Reading Project attempted to 
answer were: 

1. Will students in a correlated language arts readi. g 
program (Open Court) achieve significantly more than 
students in a "basal reading program (Macmillan)? 

2. Will students in a correlated language arts program 
make greater gains in reading vocabulary than stu- 
dents in a "basal reading program? 

3. Will students in a correlated language arts program 
make greater achievement gains in reading comprehension 
than students in a basal reading program? 

k. Will a correlated language arts approach to reading 
produce significantly higher writing skills in first 
grade students than a basal reading program? 

5. T 7ill the attitude of students in a correlated language 
arts reading program be significantly higher than 
those of students in a basal reading program at the 
end of the first grade? 

In an attempt to ans-wer these questions first grade students 
in the Crossett School system -were divided into two groups. The 
students at the "^ice Elementary School weru chosen to use the 
basal Macmillan reading program which was already in use in the 
system. The students in the Anders jn, Calhoun and Hastings 
Elementary Schools used the Open Court Correlated Language Arts 
Reading Program, "ach gawp was supplied with all the materials 
re commend e* 1 by each company. 

Students -were pre -tested with the Harrison Stroud Reading 
Readiness Profile in September of each year. They were post- 
tested in May \rLth the California Reading Achievement Test. 
Second graders rare tested in May of the second year with the 
California Reading Achievement Test. 



Statistical Met hods . The second year analysis and the 
analysis of covariance to adjust out initial inequalities of 
the groups using the Harrison Stroud pre -test ~~ores as 
covariates. The independent variable used was a type of 
reading program and the dependent variable was the post- 
test scores on the California. This procedure was used for 
tnree analyses of reading achievement scores. T^e analyses 
of covariance wei* calculated for total reading grade equi- 
valents, vocabulary grade equivalents and comprehensive 
grade bivalent 3. 

A fourth analyses involved the comparison of the writing 
skills of the two groups. Each teacher asked each child to 
write a story for her. The stories were all written on a 
Friday morning. Each child ^as told to write about anything 
he wished. Teachers did not assist the children in any way. 
The stories were collected and each child assigned a number. 
Three independent judges from other schools were selected to 
score the stories. Two of tne judges were first grade teachers 
and the uhird a college teacher in early childiood education. 
Each jud^e 'was asked to score each paper and to write the score 
on a scoring sheet beside the child's assigned number. No 
marks were made on the paper and each "Judge had no knowledge 
of the others 1 scores 

The judges were asked to gr.ve each a score from 1 to 10 
keeping in mind four areas - spelling, grammatical correct- 
ness, story content tv iginality. 



From these three scores a J \1 score for each child was 
obtained. These total scores were then compared by means of 
a t-test 

Each child ^ras given an 18 point attitude inventory by 
a Title III staff member These were anonymous . The total 
attitude scores of the two groups -were compared by a simple 
t~test 

Findings . Three separate data analyses were made of the 
second year of the project/ The first analyses included the 
analysis of the first grade students' achievement in total 
reading, vocabulary and comprehension- the comparison of the 
writing skills of the first grade students- and a comparison 
of the attitudes of the first grade students. The second 
analyses involved the comparison of the variance of the scores 
of first grade students in the non-graded program for 1??2 
and the variance of the score of the first grade studonts in 
the 1971 traditional program to attempt to determine the 
effectiveness of the individualization of instruction in the 
non-graded program. 

The third analyses vas a comparison of the achi jvement of 
the second grade students in each of the three firri- yeaF pro 
grams to determine the long range effects of t^i p:-?grams. 

First Grade Achievement . The analysis of :he reading 
achievement scores of the first grade students i*?. the seor^d 
year of the project ^;as nr^o by u^^r: ! *V r ..>jrA>\ of covariance 
with the pre-tcst scores oi! the stnaeiitc as the, ovariates 
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Initially the students in the Macmillan program at Price 
Elementary had a higher pre -test mean than students in the 
Open Court Program. Table 3 shews the pre -test means for 
each of the first grade classes, the post -test means and the 
adjusted mean for each class on vocabulary, comprehension and 
total reading . These means are in terras of grade equivalents. 
Pre-test means are in raw score units. The overall grand 
mean on the pre-test for all students was 67.0k. All classes 
in the Price School were above the overall mean. This was 
the Macmillan School. 

Table k shows the results of the three analyses of co- 
variance on vocabulary, comprehension and total reading 
grade equivalents on vocabulary. The Open Court classes 
averaged almost five points lower on the pre-test but aver- 
aged slightly more than 3 months higher on the post-test. 
These means were adjusted by the formula X* = (67.0!+ - Y) .035 + 
X. Thus the mean for Open Court was adjusted up to 2.5^ and 
the mean for Macmillan down to 2.02 because the Open Court 
classes were lower than the grand mean and the Macmillan 
classes mean was much higher than the grand mean. Adjusted 
means are simply the post-test means that each grcrn would 
have had if they had had a mean equal to the gvsrt " on 
the pre-test. Thus if the Macmillan and Open Co^rt classes 
had been equal initially tho difference in r. vvicvement would 
have been 5 months. 
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The F-ratio obtained for the comparison was 36.^8. 
This ratio is very significant because the F required for 
significance at this Vfo level is only 6.76. 

The analysis of covariance on the comprehensive post- 
test means indicated that there was initially a difference 
of 1.6 months in achievement. Th;> means were adjusted by 
the formula X 'j = (67*0^ - Yj) + Xj . The adjusted means 
of 2.21 for Open Court and 1.90 for Macmillan indicate that 
if the groups had been equal initially the difference would 
have been 3 months in favor of the Open Court Program. This 
difference produced an F-ratio of 8.6l which was significant 
beyond the .01 level. 

The total reading grade equivalent for Open Court -was 
2*kO and for Macmillan it was 1,95- These means were ad- 
justed mean indicated that the Open Court classes would have 
an average of months higher on the post -test than the Mac- 
millan class if the groups had been equal initially. The 
F-ratio obtained was 17-33 which is significant beyond the Vfo 
level. 

First Grade Writing Skills . The total writing skills score 
for each child was used to compare the writing slcllls of the 
students in the Open Court and Macmillan classes. Each stu- 
dent had a possible score of 30. The means for the Open Court 
and Macmillan classes are presented in Table 5. The Open Court 
classes had a mean of 12. ^3 and the Macmillan classes a mean 
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of 11.00. An independent t-test ra,s used to compare the 
difference in the means. The standard error of the mean \ms 
0.85 The t -value obtained was 1.682 which was significant 
at the 0.05 level with Open Court having the higher mean 



An analysis of covariance was not made "because the re- 
sults were obviously significant. An analysis of covariance 
would have increased considerably the difference in favor of 
Open Court. 

First Grade Attitudes . Table 5 contains the mean atti- 
tude scores for the Open Court and Macroillan classes. The 
mean attitude score on an 18 -point attitude scale for Open Court 
was lk.2k and for Macmillan -was 13.^-1. An independent t-test 
obtained a t -value 2.82 v/hich was significant beyond the 
.01 level. The Ope Court students had a significantly better 
attitude than the Ma- Lilian students on the staff developed 
a 1 1 itud e invent o r y . 



Ability Grouping vs . Non- graded . The only valid compari- 
son of a non-graded program with a traditional program is the 
comparison of the variances of the students post-test scores 
by means of a simple F-ratic. This is because a non-graded 
program is based upon the principal of individualized instruc- 
tion and a successful program of individualized instruction 
■will increase the variance of the students scores in the class. 
The only data available in the project for this comparison 
were the first grade scores from the first year of operation. 



score . 




2? 

when the program was a traditional program and the post-test 
grade equivalents from the second year of operation which was 
the first year of the non -graded program. 

Table 6 contains the variance of the scores of the 270 
students in the first year and the 2^5 students in the second 
year of operation. The variance for the non-graded program 
was 0.7'+ and for the traditional program was O.lU. An F-ratio 
of T ?as obtained. This value ims significant beyond the 

2°lo level Thus the non-graded program did in effect increase 
the variance of the scores. 

Second Year A chievement . An analysis of the second grade 
reading achievement scores of the students \fao were in the 
SRA. Hacmilian and Open Court programs during the first grade 
was made. During the second year all used the Maomillan 
Second Grade Program. The statistical analysis by the analysis 
of ccvariance indicated no significant difference in either the 
mean achievement scores at the end of the second or in the mean 
gain scenes for the second grade. 

The studeut«? who had had the SRA Li ft -Off program in the 
first grade had the highest mean grade level equivalent at the 
end of the second year and the highest gain in grade level 
during the second year. These gains were computed from May, 
1971 and May j, 1972 scores on the California Reading Achieve- 
ment Test. However, the SRA groups pre -test mean was the 
highest at 80.51- The Open Court group had the second highest 
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pre -test mean a:>i the second highest post-f jst rneen. The 
;%cmJan group had the lowest pre-test mean and the second 
highest mean gain in grade level during the second grade. 

Crosse tt I?o, 2 
An Exemplary Special Education \lork Center 

A. The composition of the classes dictates that instruction 

be structured to meet individual needs. The special education 
teachers will write behavioral type objectives to meet the 
needs of each student. 

Specific behavioral objectives mil be written to deve- 
lop academic and social skills by involving the students in 
real-life situations. Specific skills will be developed to- 

1. improve the child's self-concept. 

2. enable the child to interest successfully with 
others. 

. v' 

3 help the child obtain and manage, with limited 
supervision^ materials and money. 

h. enable the child to progress academically accord- 
ing to his mental expectancy. 

B Various activities were conducted in the work center to 

accomplish the goals desired. Some of these activities were 

as follows* (l) making and hanging curtains s (2) making and 

hanging wall plaques, (3) embroidering dish towels s (k) making 

colorful pot holders s (5) making aprons to use while cooking 

in the center, (6) painting some old furniture, (7) waxing the 

floors j (8) cleaning the bathroom (9) making the bed > (10) 

q using the washing machine , (ll) shopping for groceries, 

ERIC 



(12) meal planning, (13) cooking and serving food of various 
kinds, (l^) mowing and creeping the yard, (15) personal 
grooming. (16) manners , (17) malting handicraft items to sell 
at the Christmas bazaar, (l8) tours to all community facili- 
ties, (19) planting a garden, (20) inviting parents and 
school officials to the center for a special meal or treat. 

The successful experiences these EMR children had in 
the -work center proved to be a great motivator for them in 
their school work. They developed many skills that will 
enable them to be more independent members of our society 
as adults They have attained a sense pride and dignity 
about themselves and their capabilities. 

The results of this project may be beneficial to other 
special education administrators interested in evaluation. 
Evaluation of a program should be measured primarily in 
terms of student achievement. Since standardized tests., alone , 
do not provide adequate data for properly evaluating special 
education programs, the evaluation procedures used in this 
project may help others evaluate their special education 
program more effectively. 

Second Year Evaluation, The second year evaluation mo- 
del "was similar to that of the first year with the addition of 
a summary of the mean grade equivalent gains on the T ,T ide -Range 
Achievement Test, During the second year mor* behavioral 
objectives were written in each skill area. However, there 
were more students in each class. There were actually fev/er 
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objectives written per child during the second year. 
During the second year the behavioral objectives were col- 
lected and tabulated by the SAESC Special Education Coordi- 
nator. 

A numerical summary of all primary level students indi- 
cated that 197 psychomotor objectives had been written e.rZ 
158 of them had been achieved for a percentage of S0.2- 
313 social objectives were written ancl 22? 'xad been achieved 
or 70 9 percentage- 201 arithmetic ^.jjectives and 158 achieved 
for a percentage of 7^-0* 22^ lealth objectives out of 290 
had been achieved for * 76.9 percent and 235 communicative 
skills objective^ had been achieved for a 78-3. A summary 
of the number of objectives written., achieved, and the pri- 
mary level is presented in Table 7. Table 8 contains a 
numerical summary be teacher for the intermediate and junior 
high levels, 

A comparison of the percentages achieved indicates that 
a higher percentage of objectives were achieved during the 
second year. 

The following shows the two years' percentages for each 
area for the primary level: 



This indicates that the teachers improved in their 
objective writing !;he second year. They were able to write 
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objectives that were more realistic for the children. 

A summary of pre-test and post-test means for each 
class and grade level gains on the Wide Range Achievement 
Test are presented in Table 9- The grade level equivalents 
indicate strong gains in the arithmetic achievement. Since 
no previous gains for these classes or gains by other spe- 
cial education classes were available, no comparison can be 
made, Therefore; no conclusions can be made based upon the 
result s. presented. 

Principals' Comments : 

(1) The Center provides an environment and atmosphere 
that is conducive to learning the skills most 
needed by the educable mentally retarded child. 

(2) Creative activities are provided that enrich the 
background of each child. 

(3) The Center provided the space for activities that 
permit the child to participate in learning situ- 
ations in which he ' can experience the success 
needed to improve his self -concept , 

(h) The Center has provided learning experiences for 
individual special education students from each of 
the four elementary schools that could not have 
been adequately met in their regular classroom. 

(5) Space was limited but proved to be a very 
valuable learning center. 

(6) Experiences such as painting, cooking, sewing and 
gardening > to mention only a few, . were provided 
that would have been impossible to provide in four 
separate locations. 

(7) The program centered around psychomotor activities 
but additional activities were provided to assist 
each student to become a better home, family and 
community worker. 

(8) This training has been effective for each indivi- 
dual student since a variety of activities were 
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provided that involved real-life experiences. 

(9) Supervision is considered excellent as a full -t? me 
teacher aide and a special t.ucation supervisor 
were available to assist the regular teacher and 
aide, 

(lO) Student response to the Center :.l excellent as 

each individual student eagerly ^jaited his visit 
to the Center each wank. 

Comments : Roy TTood, -Area Supervisor 
Special Education 
Department of Education 

It is my- feeling th^t the' Cros sett Special Education 
Work Center has bridged the gap to and made possible the 
deve:opment of sequence and continuity in the instructional 
program. As a result of this activity, the curriculum has 
been geared to home living skills and is relevant to the 
children s needs. 

The behavioral checklists the teachers have developed 
ha^ve given direction to the program and, uonocquently, the 
teachers' planning , organizing and teaching techniques have 
been upgraded significantly. The teachers have progressed to 
the point to -where they can write measurable objectives for 
each individual student. 

The Christmas Program and bazaar allowed the students to 
earn and manage their money. This activity could not have been 
so successful had the Center not been available. 

It is my opinion that the Cros sett Center can and should 
function as a model in that the teachers have developed a 
sound evaluation scheme in light of their objectives. I feel 
privileged to have had the opportunity to learn from the rich 
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experiences the Center has produced. 

SAESC Staff Comment s : The Crossett special education 
teachers are an active group that are putting forth every 
effort to provide the best services possible for the retard- 
ed children .n their school district. The work center pro- 
ject has provided the opportunity for the teachers to meet 
together to plan, organize, share, and evaluate their work. 

The teachers developed behavioral checklists that are 
very practical and helpful in planning individual work. They 
use the checklists as a guide for -writing objectives for each 
student. The quality objectives written this year were much 
hetter than last year. Administering the checklist and 
■writing objectives has made the teachers more aware of what 
they are really doing for each individual in their c! 'ist . 

The experiences the children have had in the vork renter 
are numerous Concepts that were taught in the classi- 
-were made real in the center. A retarded child -will retain 
what is learned in a concrete situation much better than -what 
is taught in abstract form. Activities, such as the Christmas 
Program and bazaar, allowed the children to perform before a 
large group and to sell what they had made with their own 
hands thereby improving their self -concept . 

The work center involved 79 students the first year, 89 
students the second year and is projected to serve 110 stu- 
dents next year. The Cross3tt school district is expanding 
the center facility to include two more classrooms. The 



additional floor space was cadly needed. It will provide 
room for more individual and sma?V group work. Adequate super- 
vision will be maintained. The students will "be involved in 
learning through doing again next year. The work center pro- 
gram will "be funded through the local school district. 

This project was designed especially for retarded child- 
ren. The evaluation procedure used is one that other schools 
districts could use to measure student achievement in the 
evaluation of their special education program. 

Parkdale 

An Exemplary Lower Elementary Reading Program 

Experimental classes including first, second 5 third, and 
fourth grade students will achieve at least one full grade 
level La reading after receiving instruction with Open Court 
instructional materials during the school year as measured 
by pre - and post- reading tests administered by the reading 
staff. 

Students were pre -tested with the SRA Reading Achieve- 
ment , form C, Teachers received many hours of in-service 
training on ho TT to best utilize the reading program they were 
teaching and how to supplement their program, when necessary, 
The teachers also attended training workshops conducted by 
the publishing company. The SAESC Reading Specialist made 
weekly visits to the school to work with the teachers and 
students in both programs. 
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Experimental classes will show a greater increase in 
reading skills than the control group after receiving instruc- 
tion with Open Court' materials as measured by pre- and post- 
tests administered by the SAESC staff. 

Students were pre- and post-tested with SRA's Reading 
Achievement Series. Form C was used as a pre-test and Form D 
was used for post-testing. The SAESC staff administered and 
scored both pre- and post-tests. First graders were pre-tested 
with the Harrison Stroud Beading Readiness Profiles* 

Methods and Procedures. The student s in grades 1 - k of 
Parkdale elementary were divided into two classifications for 
the purpose of analysis. The first ; classification included 

i 

all beginning first grade students- The second classification 
contained all other students who itete in grades 1 - h. This 
included students repeating the first grade. 

Two Open Court classes, one of first and second year 
students, and one of second, third, and fourth year students, 
were established. Two Macmillan classes, one of first and se- 
cond year students, and one, of second^ third, and fourth year 
student s, were established. Each Open Court class was matched 
with a Macmillan class. 

All students in grades 2 - Vwere administered the SRA. 
Achievement Series, Reading, Form D, as .a. pre-test and begin- 
ning first year students were given the Harrison Stroud Reading 
Readiness Test. All were post-tested in May, 1972 with the SRA 
Achievement Series- Scores ware compared using an analysis 
of covariance 
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The analysis for the second year of operation,, as shown 
ir- Table 10 P indicated ~Yhat the students in Level I ("beginning 
first grade) who vta* :. -.ught using the Open Court Program had 
a significantly higher achievement in reading than the students 
in the Macmillan Program. 

There was no significant difference between students in 
the two groups. The Level I Open Court class had a pre-test 
mean of ^5 55 while the Macmillan class had a pre-test mean of 
^8.25. The Open Court Level I class had a post-test mean grade 
level equivalent of l.'4-5 on the SRA Beading Achievement Series 
as compared to a 1.125 ,for the Macmillan class. The means ad- 
justed for initial differences Here 1,1*8 for Open Court- and 1-09 
for Macmillan. This difference was significant beyond the 0-05 
level after the analysis of covariance was performed. 

The comparison of the Level II classes indicated that the 
Macmillan group had a higher grade level equivalent at the 
beginning of the year and a higher post -test mean grade level 
equivalent. However, the mean adjusted for initial difference 
by the . formula indicated that the true difference was only 1 
month. In actual gains the Macmillan group gained 7 months 
in the 8 month period T7hile the Open Court group gained only 
.6. months- . The adjusted gains however, indicated that had the 
groups been equal the Open Court classes would have gained 7-2 
months and the Macmillan only 5-8 months 

The objectives of the project were met only in the first 
grade level. The major reason for the failure to have a signi- 
ficant difference in Level II was because the students were 
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not introduced to the Open Court program in early grades. 



Therefore the materials involved a completely different 
approach from the approach they had used in earlier grades. 
The objective was not met but the results do provide valuable 
evidence that the Open Court program should not be introduced 
into all grades at one time. The program should be introduced 
sequentially beginning with the first grade the first year 
and the second grade the second year. This would insure 
greater success. 

Another factor >rhich may have entered the design ^ias the 
small number of teachers involved T iiich could have caused the 
teacher variable to be relatively uncontrolled 



An Exemplary Elementary Science Program 



1. Students in fifth and sixth grade experimental classes iri.ll 
shoT'7 greater achievement gains in science than fifth and 
sixth grade students in the control groups as measured by 
the Metropolitan Science Achievement Test administered by 
the classroom teachers. 

2. Students in the fifth and sixth grade experimental classes 
T'till experience fewer failures in science than fifth and 
sixth grade students in the control groups as indicated by 
the teachers 1 records which shov passing and failing on 
the basis of school criteria. 

3. Student? in the fifth and sixth grade experimental classes 
will exhibit significantly higher attitude scores than stu- 
dents in the fifth and sixth grade control groups as measured 
by a staff developed attitude scale administered by the 
SAESC staff. 

k. Students in the fifth and sixth grade experimental class -will 
exhibit a greater preference for science than fifth and sixth 




Uarren Science Project 



grade students in the control groups as measured by a 
staff developed scale. 

The activities for all objectives -were the same.. They in- 
cluded bi-weekly in-service training of two hours for the fifth 
and sixth grade science teachers. This was conducted by Dr. 
Wayne Divine of the science department of the University of 
Arkansas at Monti cello. In these sessions teachers were 
familiarized with equipment use and assisted in correlating 
materials and equipment with the textbook. 

The second activity involved the use of the laboratory 
for science instruction for the experimental groups in the 
fifth and sixth grade. The teachers used the laboratory two 
of three times each week for instruction in science. The 
teachers used filmstrips^ models and equipment that had been 
correlated with the science textbook. Some laboratory sessions 
were unstructured in that students could explore new areas , 
pursue further areas of interest) review filmstrips, discover 
how rockets or engines work or read science unitexts on a 
subject of interest. \ 

i 

The 1971-72 evaluations began with the pre-testing of ihe 
fifth and sixth gra.de science, classes on achievement > attitudes 

and preference for science. Fifth graders' achievement was • 

1 

checked with form Am of the Metropolitan Science Test and sixth 
graders' with form Bm of the Metropolitan. The attitudes of 
!.;he students in the experimental and control groups only were 
pre-tested with a staff developed attitude inventory of 20 
items. The students' preference for science was pre-tested 
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•with a forced choice instrument developed by the SAESC 
research. and evaluation coordinator. 

The pre-test results on the 71-72 sixth grade students 
■were used to make additional analysis of the first year of 
the project operation. The September, 1971 scores -were com- 
pared with the May j 1971 scores of these students when they 
were fifth graders to determine if the experimental groups en- 
joyed any advantage in subject matter retention over the summer 
months. The gain scores from September, 1970 to September 1971 
were also examined to attempt to determine if any significant 
differences existed. The results of these two analyses are 
presented in Table 11 and 12. The results seem to clearly 
indicate that September to September testing -will give a truer 
picture of the actual achievement of the students. May test 
scores tend to be lower in many cases because of several fac- 
tors. Students are tired of school in May, the weather is 
nice and students would like to be outside, and the students 
have taken so many tests they do not perform as well as they 
can. 

The analyses made with the September scores of the sixth 
grade students in the second year of operation attempted to 
answer the following research questions. 

1. "Hid the experimental students retain more of the 
material they had learned than students in the 
control groups? 

2. Did students of the minority race who were in the 
experimental classes gain more than those in the 
control classes? 

3- Did low achieving females in the experimental class 
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gain more than low achieving females in the control 
classes? 

The data presented in Table 11 was tabulated and presented 
to provide an answer to the first research question. The Chi- 
Square test of independence of the number of students in the 
two groups that had no losses from May, 1971 to September, 1971 
was significant at the 0.02 level and beyond. A Chi-Square of 
only 5.kl was required for significance at the 0.02 level. It 
should be noted that these students were the fifth graders during 
the first year of the project. The sixth graders during the 
first year of the project were not pre-tested in the seventh 
grade, therefore , no scores were available. A Contingency 
Coefficient of 0.21 was obtained for the Chi -Square value. On 
a two by two table such as this the maximum possible Contingency 
Coefficient is .71. This is considered a moderate Contingency 
Coefficient and would be considered indicative of some practi- 
cal value for the findings of this analysis. A Contingency 
Coefficient is a test of the strength of association between 
the classification and the variable under study. It is com- 
parable to a Multiple R-Square in Multiple linear Regression 
which generally is interpreted as the amount of variance 
accounted for by a variable. 

The data for the analysis concerning the second research 
question is presented in Table 12. The students of the minority ; 
race in the experimental group gained a full year from September 
to September testing while those in the regular classes gained 
on 5.7 months. The t-value of 1.29 is significant at the 0,09' 
level. However, the small sample size r lces not allow any strong 
generalizations to be made from this data. 



The analysis by sex in the low achieving: groups on 
the" September to September testing indicated thafc girls in 
the low achieving groups who participated in the laboratory 
.made significantly higher gains in achievement than those 
in the control classes. The data presented in Table 13 
indicate that the differences in the grade level equivalent 
.gains for the two groups was significant at ?;he 0.01 level. 
The low achieving girls it) the experimental classes had a 
gain in grade level equivalent of 1,06 years while those in 
the control group had a mean grade equivalent gain of only . 
O.37 month c. 



TABLE 13. LOW ACHIEVING GIRLS SEPTEMBER TO SEPTEMBER ACiOEVEMEKT GAINS 



Group 


N 


Gain S 2 


Sx-x. 


t -Value 


Experimental 


10 


1.06 . 










0.1*6 


.275 




Control 


15 


.37 







- Tlie analyses made at the end of the second year Of the 
pilot project attempted to answer the following research 
questions: 

1, Bid the students in the fifth v.k! sixth grades in 
the experimental classes exhibit significantly 
higher science achievement scores than students in 
the control classes? 

2> Bid students in the fifth and sixth grade experi- 
mental classes 23 exhibit significantly higher atti- 
tude scores at the end of the year than students 
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in the control classes? 

3. Did sixth grade students "who -were in the' experi- 
mental classes for two years have significantly 
higher achievement than students who were in the 
control class for two years? 

h. Did seventh grade students who were in the experi- 
mental classes as sixth graders have significantly 
higher gains in the achievement than students who 
were in the control class as sixth graders? 

5. Did students of the minority ©ace who were in the 
experimental classes exhibit higher attitudes 
than those in the control classes? 

6. Did students in the experimental groups exhibit 
a significantly greater pr; ference for science 
than students in the control groups? 

The achievement scores for the second year of the pro- 
ject were analyzed with an independent, one-tailed t-test. 
The groups were initially compared on the science pre-test 
scores on the basis of the t-test to determine if any analysis 
of covariance would be necessary. The data presented in Table 
lk indicated that there was no significant differences in the 
groups on the pre-test. Therefore, an analysis of covariance 
was determined to be unnecessary for an accurate analysis. 
The data in Table lk also indicates that there were no signi- 
ficant differences in the experimental and control groups on 
the post -test. The gain scores indicate that in the fifth 
grade the control classes had e higher grade equivalent gain 
than the experimental group in both comparisons. In the 
sixth grade the low control group out -gained the low experi- 
mental group by 2 months* However, the high experimental 
group gained approximately 5 months more than the high 
control group. None of these differences were statisti- 
cally significant. 
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TABLE 11*. ANALYSES OF SCIENCE AdUEVEMEOT SCORES FOR THE WARREN 
SCIENCE HIOJECT - 1971-72 

Grade 

Group N' Pro-Test Poet-Test Change t-Value 



5th Grade 



Control Low 


2k 


3-91 


5.01 


+1.10 


Experimental Low 


25 


1+.12 




+0.70 


Control High 


26 


5.00 


■ 6.74 


+1.7** 


Experimental High 


26 


5.^o 


6.H3 


+1.03 



-0.37 
-0.78 



6th Grade 



Control Low 


21 


k.9B 


5M 


+0.U6 


Experimental Low 


21 


h,7B 


5.00 


+0.22 


Control High 


27 


6.56 


7.39 


+0.83 


Experimental High 


27 


6.56 


7.02 


+1.26 



•1.11 
+1.16 



A ttitudes . Trie pre -test results indicated that there 
were no signa.fi cant differences in the .attitudes of the stu- 
dents in any of the experimental 1 and control classes. In. 
attitude testing the pre -test . scores of the students can gen- 
erally he expected to he higher than the attitude scores 
obtained in a May post-testing situation. This is due to 
the fact that students are tired near the close of school 
and are anticipating suirmier vacation. In three of the four 
experimental classes there was little drop in attitude and 
in fact two classes in the fifth grade had gains in attitudes. 
The comparisons are presented in Table 15. 

The comparison of the experimental groups and control 
groups of the fifth grade indicated that the low experimental 
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TABIE 15. AMALYSES OF ATTITUDE SCORES OF FIFTH ASD SIXTH GRADE 
SCIENCE STUDEHTS - 1971-72 



Group Pre -Test t -Value Pert -Tost t -Value Change 



5tb Grade 

Control -Low 19.. 00 _ 16.30 0 ***** 

Experimental Lovr 18 . 30 ^ G 18.^0 * " ' " +0. 10 

Control High 16.50 »- 16.08 iq» -0.U? 

Experimental High 16 . 76 18 . 27 . + 1 . 51 



6th Grade 

Control Low 16.50 fir . 10. 96 n r 7 -5.-5^ 

Experimental Lc*r 15-90 * " 11-59 ' J *-31 

Control High ■ 16 . *H TJn 15 . ?3 x 6Ij * -0 , 63 

Experimental High 17.22 1^. 96 * -0.26 



* Significant at the 0.05 level 
** Significant at the 0,01 level 



group had a mean gain of 0,10 pc-\nts on the 20 -point attitude 
scale while the control group had a loss of I.70 points. 
The experimental low group had a post -test mean of 3,8, Uo 
while the control group had a post -teat mean of 1C3O. 
When these means vere compared hjr means of an independent 
t-test a t of 2.73 was obtained which indicated that the atti- 
tudes of the experimental group were indeed significantly 
higher at 0.01 level and beyond, This ie oven moro *ignifi~ 
cant 'When one considers that the control group's pre -test 
mean was 0.70 points higher initially. 

When the attitude scores of the high experimental and 
control groups were compared, it was determined that the 



experimental group had a mean gain of 1.51 on attitude 
scores while the control group had a loss of 0.^2. The 
post -test mean for the experimental group -was 18.27 as 
compared to a mean of 16.08 for tlje control group. This 
difference in post-test means was significant at the 0.01 
level when compared with an independent t-test. 

The comparison of the attitude scores of the low experi- 
mental and low control ;rrr/.;.n;; J <r r ^i'rhh grade indicates 
again as previously stat?J that d^*? ;:il-.ncwn factor had af- 
fected "both the lr*# grou.\; of ths ^vrJn. grfiflt:. It appor,rs 
obvious that something had occurr^u prior to the testing 
time or during the testing period that adversely affected 
these scores and thus they do not present a representative 
picture of their achievement or attitudes. These two groups 
had a drastic drop in attitudes and many had a drastic drop 
in grade level on the achievement test. The analysis indi- 
cated- that there was no significant difference in the post- 
test means. However, it should "be noted that the drop in 
attitudes for the control group was 1.23 points more than 
the drop in the attitudes of the experimental group which 
would he significant . 

The comparison of the attitudes of the high sixth grade 
groups indicated that the experimental post -test mean of 
16.96 was significantly higher than the control mean of 15-78 
at the 0.05 level. 

In order to determine the effects of the laboratory 
approach on the attitudes of the students of the minority 
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race, bhe attitudes of these c^.S'.V.^I ■ :• in t!v N experimental 
clasr.es -was .coiffp^'r^d to. the .vJ;i .1 U^do:.: n!' h:<- i.;lud r :iti' in the 
control classes. Tii^e .cojMp-iv i. r-orr; sov- presented in Tablo 
l6. The compsLCifaori of the lienor": t ( v st.uilo.ov.f: in the f:i ft}: 
grade experimental classes wit*;' 'fifth /-rade students in the 
control classes shoved that .thv. two groups atlitudca voire 
initially the same but at tteend oi i: ! e year the moan -for 
the minority race students .in the erp-.. ■rimonf-al clashes was 
18.80 and. for tho;-r- in the control cl^r^o;; the ruoar. war; lv.3<>« 
The independent t-value obtained wa:; 3oI wi'.Scn iv. o^nifl-- 
cant at the 0.005 level, o indicates that the Laboratory 

approach did. in fact result in :u I .V'l canity lusher attitudes; 
for the students of the minority v'.n\'..i in the filth grado. The'' 
students in the control proup a mean oiii budo loss of 3,10 
points while those in the ■e>:p.:r , lni*'?n.:M..I. f^ro-.'-p '*'.ad a :iiear> irajn 
of 0.30 points.- 



TAKE 16. AHALYSIS OF ATTITUDE SCORE OF MINORITY HACE STUDENTS 
IN THE FIFTH AMD SIXTH GRADE 



Group t-Value Post-Test Meo* 

Mean Mean Change 



5th Grade 

Control 
Experimental 



•18. U6 
18.50 



15.36 q 33.;;. • -3.10 
18.80 " ' +0.30 



6th Grade 

Control 
', Experimental 



17.08 
15.67 



3.1.87 
10. 6U 



-5.21 
-5.03 



J\IC Significant at the 0.005 level for a one-tailed t-Tent. 



Comparison of the minority race students in the sixth 
grade indicated that there -was no significant differences. 
Although, initially, the control groups attitude was higher 
the control group lost 0.18 points more than the experimental 
group. The sixth grade attitude scores are again affected 
"by the unknown phenomenon that affected the low achieving 
sixth grade group. This is based upon the fact that the 
majority of these students were in tho low achieving classes. 

The data appears to answer the research question in the 
affirmative. Some comparisons did not support this conclusion 
hut these comparisons are questionable because of the unknown 
factor which seems to have adversely affected the results of 
the loy achieving sixth grade students. In all cases the 
experimental groups had less loss or even gains as compared 
to losses than did the control classes. Thus it should he 
concluded that the laboratory approach is an effective 
means of improving student attitudes toward school^ toward 
the teacher and toward science. 

Preference for Science , In order to determine if the 
laboratory was effective in increasing students preference 
for science, a comparison was made of the science preference 
scores of the students in the fifth and sixth grade on a 
staff developed instrument. Initial comparison of the pre- 
test means for all groups indicated no significant differences 
existed. In all experimental groups in both the fifth and 
sixth grade the mean post-test scores were higher than the 
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pre-test scores. ' An independent t -test was calculated on 
pre-fest scores* on poet- tost scores and on change scores. 
The comparison of the post -test score?; Tor the .fifth facade 
lev experimental and control Rroupr* indicated no significant 
difference but a t-value of S7.38 was obtained when tho cliange 
score is were analyzed. This indicated that the experimental 
group had; a higher gain that was significant at the 0.05 
level. Table 17 contains this data. 



TABLE 17. ANALYSIS OF SCIENCE PKEIEHENCE SCORES OF FIFTH AMD 
SIXTH GRADE as - 1971-72 



Group Pre -Test t -Value Post-Test t -Value Change t-Value 



5th Grade 



Control low 5.63 

Experimental Low 5,11 

Control High 5v00 

Experiment al High k.SO 



US 



,,33 -0.73 ,.38« 



6th Grade 



Control Low 



Experimental Low ' H,70 



NS 



5.11 ^ *0.hl 5 ' 5 



Control High 



5.25 



Ezperlraental High 5.00 



5.57 r +0.-57 5 



* Significant at the 0.10 level 

Significant at the 0.05 level 

»** Significant at the 0.005 level 

***** Significant at the 0.001 level 
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Comparison of the post -test means for the fifth grade 
high experimental and control groups indicated no significant 
difference. The comparison of the mean net change for the 
tiro groups indicated that the experimental group had a mean 
gain that was significantly higher at the 0.10 level, 

A comparison of the loir sixth grade experimental and 
control groups on post-test means indicated that the experi- 
mental mean -was significantly higher at the 0.005 level. 
When the change scores -were compared the experimental groups 
gain of 0.^1 points was higher than the control groups loss 
of 1.11 points at the 0.001 level if significance. 

The experimental hr;'^ group's post -test mean of 5.57 
was significantly higher than the control group's mean of 
3-55 at the 0.001 level of significance. The experimental 
high group had a mean gain of 0„57 points as compared to a 
mean gain of -1.70 for the control group. This difference 
was significant at the 0.001 level in favor of the experi- 
mental group. 



From this data it musts t>e concluded that the laboratory 
will increase the students preference for science and will 
increase he number of students who indicate science as their 
favorite subject in school. The levels of significance 
reached are extremely high for educational research indicating 
that the laboratory was extremely effective in this area. 

T wo -Year A chievement Gai ns . To determine the effects 
of two years in the program, the students who were in the 
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laboratory during the fifth and sixth grade were compared 
with an equal number of students 1*0. did not use the labora- 
tory during either year. Because of attrition and various 
factors only thirteen students could be identified that had 
been in the experimental groups during both years. These 
students represent a combination of high and low achievers. 
This analysis indicated that th^re ms no significant differ- 
ence in the control and experimental groups. However, those 
students in the experimental groups gained 1.81+ grade levels 
from September, 1970 to May, 1972 as compared to a gain of 
1.73 grade levels for the control group. This difference 
was not statistically significant- ITo sound conclusion can 
be made from this analysis because of the small sample size. 
Table 18 contains the data for this analysis. 

Seventh Grade Follow-Up . The 1970-71 sixth graders 
vere post-tested in May, 1972 as sixth graders to determine 
if the experimental groups benefited significantly over a 
longer period of time from the program. Table 19 contains 
the comparisons of the experimental and control groups as 
seventh grader 3. The analyses for both the high and low 
group comparisons indicated no significant differences in 
the May, 1972 mean test scores. There was also no signi- 
ficant differences in the achievement ^ains made during the 
seventh grade. Although the experimental high group gained 
approximately two months more than the students who had 
been in the control class as sixth graders. There was no 
significant difference in the two year gains of the low 
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experimental and control groups. The experimental low 
group did gain 2 .k months more than the control low group 
during the tvo years. The two year gain of 2.lk years for 
the students who were in the experimental group as sixth 
graders was significantly higher than the two-year gain of 
1.5*+ years for the control group* It would appear from 
the data that there is some trend for the students who 
have been exposed to th^ laboratory to do slightly "better . 
in junior high science;. 

When comparing. these scores one has to he aware of 
r eral conditions that have distorted the results- One 
of the factors that apparently affected the results in the 
sixth grade is the fact that testing error apparently 
operated very significantly in the low experimental class 
because so many of the students had a much lower May grade 
equivalent than they had in September. It is the opinion 
of the researcher that for some reason the test data was 
not a good one for this group. Some unknown factor or 
disruption affected the scores of these students. 

A second factor, which has to he a major factor in 
the outcomes of this project, was the use of the Metropolitan 
Science Achievement test which is not oriented to the labora- 
tory approach to science teaching. This test is seriously 
biased to the textbook based methodology, Thus, the 
selection of a test more appropriate to the project objec- 
tives could conceivably produce quite different results. 



A major factor in coutamSnating the ?^r?ults of the 
study was the 'V'Ohn lienry" of feet. This merely means that 
the students in the* control clause:; felt thai they were in 
competition with the experimental classes trnd there Torn 
their achievement was considerably higher than was to bo 
expected from their past performance, TK^ graphs ir. 
Figure 1 indicates the achievement that wo^ld 'be predicted 
for each of the control groups on the basis of their pre- 
vious performance * arid the? actual performance of that control 
group. 



2.0 ~ 
1.9 r~ 
1.8 - 




FIGURE 1. EFFECTS OF COKPETTtrO^ ON THE A(3aEVEI«EIS 
GAINS OF THE FIFTH GBADE CONTROL CLASSES • 
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The data in Figure 1 clearly indicates that the achievement 
of the fifth grade students in the control classes was much 
highef than "would be expected from the students previous 
performance. The low control class gained k months more 
than they had gained in any previous year and the high con- 
trol class gained 7.^ months more than they had gained in 
any previous year. This did not. occur in the sixth grade 
control classes. The gains in the sixth grade classes were 
approximately the same as the predicted gain. 

Another major factor affecting the results was the fact 
that the in-service training the teachers received carried ! 
over to the control classes. The teachers conducted more 
experiments using simple materials than are generally done - 
in elementary science classes. . This carry over undoubtedly ■■■ 
improved the instruction considerably. In addition the 
teachers made extra efforts to do things for the control 
class because of the students 1 disappointment at not being 
allowed to use the laboratory. 

The si."x±h grade scores were affecte.d severely by the 
fact that the sixth grade teacher resigned at semester and 
was replaced by another teacher. During the first semester 
the sixth grade students were taught by a substitute over 
four weeks because t of the absence of the regular teacher. 
Thus 5 the experimental classes missed several weeks of lab- 
oratory instruction during the absence of the teacher. It 
should be noted that both teachers did an excellent job and 
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that the time that they were *where the students received 
excellent instruction. However, any change of teachers in 
the middle of the year and having a substitute for a long 
period necessarily affects the experimental group adversely. 

II . General 

A, Major Changes 

1. Schools - As a result of the services aspect of the Region 
IX Title III project schools are sharing expertise of their 
teachers ™ho have been involved in Title III activities to 
activate ne\r programs. As a result of in-service training 
and workshops several schools have individualized instruction 
especially in mathematics* Monticello, Thornton^ Rison, 
Crcssett and Dumas are among the schools that have indicia, 
alized some or all of their instruction. As a result of the 
special education coordinators assistance in testing and in 
setting up classes there has been an increase in the number 
of special education classes- 

As a result of the Crossett First Grade Reading Project, 
the Crossett School System entered into a non-graded primary 
program this year and the decision has been made to extend 
the Open Court Program to all first grade classes and to all 
second grade classes. 

As a result of the Crossett Special Education T fork 
Center Crossett has decided to devote a larger area to the 
program. 

As a .result of the Warren Science Project the labor- 
atory facilities will be opened to include all fifth and 



